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Editorial 


| THE three leading articles in this issue will bring our readers 
into touch with the spirit and significance of the Evangel- 

istic Association meetings in Hankow, and 
Wanhow Cone hope to print other papers next month. 

_— We have had the privilege of perusing the 
opinions of some seventy or eighty missionaries who were 
present at the meetings, they having been asked by the Cor- 
responding Secretary for an expression of their views as to 
the value of the meetings, and the dominant note among them 
all is that the Conference exceeded their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. And the Chinese who were present seem to have 
been similarly impressed. One foreign delegate writes, refer- 
ring to their Chinese delegate: ‘ is back, and if ever a 
man was filled full; surely he is. I have heard him twice. 
The first time he spoke two and one-half hours, and the 
second time three and one-half hours, with tremendous power 
and eloquence. We had a great gathering last night, to which 
we invited all our notables. They were all greatly delighted, 
and I have never beheld any audience, except under the spell 
of revival, kept in profound attention for three and one-half 
hours of uninterrupted speech.’ 

Speaking of the local effect of the Conference, a delegate 
writes : ‘‘ Those days in Hankow tens of thousands must have 
had an opportunity of hearing the Gospel, and the mere fact 
of such a representative gathering must have been an effective 
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advertisement for Christianity, showing both the officials and 
the masses that Christian Missions are a growing thing and 
are rapidly assuming the importance of a national movement.’’ 
And again: ‘* What more than anything else encouraged me 
during the Conference was the vision it gave me of coming 
leaders in the Chinese church. It will help Chinese Christians 
to organize national efforts for the evangelization of their 
fatherland. With the added facilities for travel which the 
near future is sure to bring about, with the quickly growing 
ability of leaders in the Chinese church, there is no doubt that 
the Evangelistic Association is destined to accomplish greater 
things for the kingdom of Christ than any of us can now foresee.”’ 

It was meet that this enthusiasm. should be aroused, for, 
with the ever present and ever pressing problem~ of education 
and institutional work of every kind, there was danger that 
direct evangelistic work should suffer. An impetus has been 
given to it which, if rightly followed up, should greatly enlarge 
and strengthen the direct work of preaching the Gospel to the 
masses. 

Three distinct impressions seem to have been made upon 
the minds of all the delegates, to which thev would all give 
prominence: First, A grand object lesson was furnished to 
the people of Hankow. ‘‘ Delegates discussed Evangelism 
during the day and practised it each night, when twelve 
thousand people heard the Gospel preached.’’ Second, A 
profound impression was produced upon all the delegates 
present, Chinese as well as foreign, as to the oneness of the 
Christian work, when national and denominational differences 
were so completely merged, or shall we say submerged. 
Third, The demands and potentialities of the immediate future 
for the evangelization of this Empire and the part our Chinese 
brethren are destined to have in this grand work. 

* 

THE conclusion of Rev. Evan Morgan’s article on the 
Christian elements in Buddhism, in this issue, will be read 
with interest by the growing number of 
those who are endeavouring to under- 
stand the view-point of the people among 
whom they are labouring. In our Book Table department 
reference is made to the Records of the World Missionary 
Conference, as well as to Mr. Gairdner’s fascinating volume. 
From a study of these it is obvious that whilst opinions vary — 
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as to the origin and significance of the non-Christian religions, 
the fact that in them we find attempted solutions of the com- 
plex problems of life indicates reasons not only for an attitude 
of sympathy and respect, but for a serious study,that will 
enable the missionary to understand the mind of the one to 
whom he takes the message. Robert E. Speer showed that 
it is fairer in our study to compare est with best, and 
not with worst. It is the very strength of the conviction 
that Christ zs best that emboldens Christians to call with 
such confidence on the non-Cliristian religions to produce 
their best and lay it down. beside the absolute Best of all. 
‘We hold to the truth of the absoluteness of Cliristianity,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but does that truth hold us ?’’ Referring to the need 
for sympathetic study Mr. Grainger says: ‘‘ Practical wisdom 
itself dictates this course ; for the question is not“how the mis- 
sionary may convince himself that Clirist is best, but how he may 
convince non-Christians—men out of touch with his whole range 
of ideal and aspiration and thought. Clearly nothing but a very 
-intimate knowledge .of their point of view will enable him to 
present to them his message acceptably or even intelligibly.”? 

Ir was with much regret that the Editorial Board of the 
RECORDER at its last meeting felt compelled. to accept the 
resignation of Rev. D. W. Lvon as Associate 
Editor ; Mr. Lyon’s health having been such 
for some time as to preclude all labors and 
finally necessitate his return’ to the United States. Mr. Lyon 
entered with spirit and hearty interest into the work of the 
RECORDER, and if health had permitted, his labors would have 
been gladly rendered, and would have conduced much to its 
interest and profit. The early return of Mr. Bitton mitigates 
the loss in a measure, but the [Editor-in-Chief would have been 
glid, as indeed would all of the Board, if Mr. Lyon might have 
continued his services with us. We trust that health may soon 
be restored to him and that many years of fruitful service may 
yet be his in China. : 

x 

Waar shall we do with our children? is the question 
which arises to perplex a great many missionaries as their 
children come to an age when they ought 
to be receiving the advantages of a good 
school education. For the mother, living 
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away in the interior, to try and teach the little ones while at 
the same time carrying on mission work, is wearying and 
unsatisfactory. Or perhaps this can be made to do until the 
children are past twelve, and then what? The school of 
the China Inland Mission in Chefoo is excellent, but has its 
limitations as to numbers, and being founded for a particular 
Mission the children of that Mission naturally and properly 
have the first place. Miss Jewell’s school and the public 
schools in Shanghai are admirable, and especially the former 
is well adapted to give the children a good start before 
sending them to the home land. Something more is needed, 
however, and particularly for the children of American mission- 
aries. As the schools in the Far East are conducted mostly 
on English lines—and in saying this we mean no discredit 
to the English system of education—American children are 
somewhat handicapped, when going to the United States, by 
the methods and the studies which they have pursued while 
in China. Hence the American missionaries are taking steps 
with a view to establishing a school to be conducted on 
American lines. ‘The matter has also been taken up at the 
annual meeting of the Secretaries of the Missionary Societies 
in the United States and Canada and received their favorable 
consideration, and with the Committee which has recently been 
formed in Shanghai it is hoped that at least one school may be 
organized in the near future, to be located at Shanghai, with 
the possibility of others in the north and the south and the 
west. ‘This will involve a considerable expenditure of money, 
but we believe the funds will be forthcoming when the real 
state of the case is made known. It would take a great burden 
from the shoulders of many a missionary family if their children 
could be kept in China until at least sixteen or eighteen years 
of age, and it would be especially helpful to the children of 
American parents to have their children educated on American 
lines. 
* 
THIS year, 1911, completes the third century since the 
‘** Authorized Version’? of the Bible was made by command of 
King James, and the occasion will be 
in suitable manner in Great 
Britain and the United States. It is simply remarkable how 
this Version has stood the test of time. Its beautiful diction 
has made it a classic the world around, and it is because the 
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recent Revised Versions have not been able " approach it in 
this respect that it is found difficult to replace’ the old by the 
new. The good the Book has done, the attacks it has with- 
stood and survived, both by its foes and its friends, the number 
of languages and dialects—for some of the dialects of China 
are greater than the languages of some nations—iuto which it 
has been translated, the good it has done to all these nations, 
makes us rejoice that such adequate versions as we already 
have, have been given to the Chinese, and make us hope that 
revisions which are now going on of both the Mandarin and 
the Wén-li, may give us so:nething that will compare favorably 
with the version of King James. The final version, however, 
we believe, will only be made when the Chinese themselves are 
able to undertake the work and give us a translation that is 
untinged by any trace of foreignism and that will have all the 
grace and beauty which the Chinese are capable of putting into 
the best of their language. 

WE have long felt that too little is done for the Chinese 
pastors and preachers after they have finished their course of 
study in a theological school or under a for- 
eign instructor. During the course of instruc- 
tion they are supplied with text-books and 
more or less of suitable reading matter. But after the course 
is finished and they enter upon direct work, they are usually 
put upon a salary that is just sufficient to keep soul and body 
together, leaving nothing for a supply of intellectual pabulum 
or for the demands of current religious or other literature. 
Perforce, they are mentally and spiritually starved. They must 
go on hashing and rehashing what they have received during 
the years’of study, seeking to serve it in divers attractive ways, 
but always the same viands, until many of them, at least, settle 
down into a condition of hopeless indifferentism. What would 
the pastor or preacher in England or America do without a well 
stocked library, without some means of obtaining a constant 
supply of something of recent literature? And China just now 
is seething with new life, and the man who is improperly in- 
formed or inadequately equipped is unfit for the position which 
a Chinese preacher should be expected to occupy. The article 
which we publish with this number, by Mr. Curtis, is timely 
and to the point. In every Mission a fund should be provided, 
over and above the salary of the worker, which should be 
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sacred to the purchase of literature only. If given direct to the 
man who is very much pinched to keep out of debt, the pros- 
pect is that he would spend money intended for books upon 
his physical being to keep it well fed and warm. Hitherto 
the Chinese have not had an appetite for new literature. It 
will have to be created, as Mr. Curtis suggests. But every 
effort should be made to foster its beginnings and encourage 
its continuance. What with the publications of the Mission 
Presses, the Christian Literature and the Tract Societies and 
various periodicals, there is a world of new literature opening 
up, and every Chinese pastor- and preacher should be eucour- 
aged to fit himself for his work by a constant assimilation of all 
that is newest and best, and especially of what makes him more 
powerful in wielding the Sword of the Spirit. 

In a fertile, alluvial region in North Anhwei and North 
Kiangsu, South-west to North-east, stretching-over 100 miles, 
and in breadth a little less, a severe famine is 
now raging. Excessive rains, silted rivers, and 
over-population combined to produce it. By actual count in 
one section of farming country there are 1,400 people to a 
square mile. It is said that about 3,000,000 people are on 
the verge of starvation. Missionaries at Hwaiyuan, Pochow, 
Suchien and other places are appealing for help, and sorely they 
need it. While it is true that the Chinese government is doing 
more now than it used to for its own people, it will not do for 
the Christian world to turn a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
stricken. Such calamities, even in countries governed by 
Christian nations, evoke universal sympathy and help. It may 
be doubted whether it is possible for governments to prevent 
these calamities, by drainage and other schemes. That such 
schemes will be carried out, we may fervently hope, but mean-- 
time the famine is raging and it is idle to talk of prevention. 
The opening of the Tientsin-Pukou Railway, as far as Linhwai- 
kuan, will help the transportation of grain, but the North 
Kiangsu region must still grow sick at heart waiting for junks 
to be towed up the Grand Canal. 

Missionaries throughout the famine-stricken region, some 
of whom have already had experience of the famine of 1906-7, 
are again throwing themselves into the work of relief. They 
know full well the toll of missionary lives exacted by the 
previous famine, but they gladly offer themselves if by any 
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means they may save some. Our prayers should daily ascend 
in their behalf. Churches throughout the country are send- 
ing donations, and the Shanghai Committee is doing what 
it can to arouse the charitable in foreign lands. ‘There is 
food enough for all at the Heavenly Father’s table, but it 
is the duty of His favored children to see that it is dis- 
tributed to the needy. 
| * * 

THERE is no doubt but that the Chinese authorities are 
finding the total suppression of the use of opium a more 
difficult task than they had contempiated. It 
is very easy to issue Imperial Edicts, ordering 
officials and people to do so and so and threat- 
ening condign punishment in case of disobedience, but when 
the curse to be eliminated is so far-reaching and deeply rooted 
as the opium habit, it requires more than Edicts to do away 
with it. We are disposed, therefore, to give the Chinese all 
the greater credit that they have succeeded as well as they 
have. What with recalcitrant and unprincipled officials in 
far away places, the difficulties that arise from loss of rev- 
enue in a country already almost on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and the ever increasing demands: for money with 
which to institute and carry out the much to be desired 
reforms, build railroads, etc., it would seem as if poor China 
had more than she could carry. But there appears to be no 
intention of giving up the fight, and we trust the British 
government will see its way clear to give China a free hand 
in dealing with the importation of opium, that the last pre- 
text may be removed, and so. not only the British good name 
be honored, but China be liberated from one of the worst 
curses which ever afflicted a nation. 

* * 


Opium Suppres-= 
sion. 


Many of our readers will welcome the reminder of the Mission- 
ary Home which they have in the two pictures published in this 
| issue. We congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Evans on 
cn age gay the completion of two decades of a most difficult 
ames Beangset. and very important work. For the benefit of 
those who have not enjoyed the hospitality of the Missionary Home 
we reproduce the wording of the scroll at top of stairway: ‘* The 
brethren (strangers) bring forward on their journey worthily of 
God; because that for His name’s sake they went forth. We 
therefore welcome such.”’ 
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The Sanctuary 


And this is the boldness which we have toward him that, if we ask 
anything according to his will, he heareth us. I. Jn. v.14. 1f two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that thev shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father who is in heavens« Mt. xviii. 19. 


GivE THANKS 


That God has furnished us 
with an inspired and indispensa- 
ble hand-book of instruction in 
the true principles and methods 
of missionary work. (P. 73.) 

That Christ’s life constitutes a 
permanent model of service for 

For answered praver for the 
success of the recent meetings 
of the Evangelistic Association 
at Hankow and the success of 
the evangelistic campaign car- 
ried on at the same time. 


PRAY 


That we and our Chinese 
brethren may recognize the fact 
that the responsibility of evangel- 
ization rests upon every member 
of Christ’s body. (P. 78.) 

For the leaders in evangelistic 
work that they may prove real 
leaders, leading the entire church 
into this service. (P. 79.) 

That God will restrain such 
as would do sad dishonor to the 
fair name of Christ from obtrud- 
ing themselves into a ministry 
to which they have never been 
Divinely called. (P. 80.) | 

For more worthy and honored 
evangelists of, the true stamp— 
‘*men in whose ears the Divine 


call has rung, whose eyes have’ 


beheld the heavenly vision and 
who have died to every other 
ambition but to spend and be 
spent in their Redeemer’s ser- 
vice.’’ (P. 80.) 

For more preaching and better 
preaching, that God will give 
to China from among her own 
sons, preachers like Wesley and 
Whitfield and Spurgeon and 
Moody. 


That we realize our ultimate 
aim, not just to give to all men 
an opportunity to accept the 


_ message, but to establish the 


Kingdom of God, ‘‘a new, elect, 
holv, self-surrendered and world- 
wide society.” (P. 85.) 

For wisdom in applying the 
“principles, not precedents,’’ 
which we find in the Bible, to 
our own time and circumstances. 


(P. 87.) 

For the influence “‘ flowing in 
a perennial streain of life from 
a holy and Christ-like church.”’ 


(P9280 

That we missionaries as 
eVangelists may represent God 
in our characters, being real 
prophets standing for God to 
the people. (P. 94.) 

That the dominant element in 
all Christian activity may be 
evangelistic. (P. 96.) 


A PRAYER, 


Almighty Father, ruler of the ends 
of the earth, grantor of seed time 
and harvest, Lord of sickness and 
health, of life and death, hear us, we 
humbly beseech Thee as we pray to 
Thee now for Thy mercy to be vouch- 
safed to the stricken portions of this 
Empire. Grant Thy mercy we pray 
Thee to those who are suffering the 
tria'!s of famine and the perils of 
pestilence. We humbly pray Thee 
that Thou wilt be pleased to grant 
speciu] blessings to our fellow-mis- 
sionaries who are ministering to the 
suffering and dying. Give them, O 
Lord we pray, the sense of Thy sus- 
taining care, and prosper them in their 
efforts in Thy service. Hear us, O 
Father, as we pray to Thee for Thy 
mercy to be extended to the rulers of 
China, and all who are in authority, 
that all things may be so ordered 
that peace .and.the progress of Thy 
Kingdom may prevail. And ‘‘from 
plague, pestilence, and famine; from 

attle, murder, and sudden death; 
God Lord, deliver us."” Amen. 
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Contributed Articles 


New Testament Principles and Methods of 
Evangelization and their Application 
in China 
BY DR. R. H. GLOVER, WUCHANG 


T is of supreme importance to the wokk of evangelization 
that it rest upon rightly conceive principles and 
employ rightiy chosen methods. It is not sufficient 
merely.to be doing good work of some kind and in 

some way. The vital matter is to discover, if we may, the 
Divine programme and then the divinely ordained means for 
carrying it out. 

Fortunately for us, in this particular, the New Testament 
does not merely enjoin the task of evangelization. For those 
who seek, it also unfolds the principles and indicates the 
methods for the right and successful accomplishment of this 
task. 

Inspiration, as applied to Scripture, is surely no less 
concerned with the subject matter than it is with the terms of 
expression. We are deeply persuaded that in the New Testa- 
ment record of our Lord’s personal ministry and the ministry 
aud writings of His apostles, God has designed to furnish us 
with an inspired and indispensable hand-book of instruction 
in, and illustration of, the true principles and methods of 
missionary work. 

Excellent books, like Iatham’s ‘ Pastor Pastorum,’ have 
traced in the course which Christ’s earthiy life and labors took 
the distinctive design of schooling His disciples for their 
future work. And it is but an easy step further to conceive of 
His aim as reaching out beyond the narrow circle of His 
immediate followers to the larger company of His appointed 
laborers in every succeeding age. For these His life constitutes 
not only a permanent inspiration but, as well, a permanent 
model of service. The same maybe said, without inappro- 
priateness, of the record of the apostles, inasmuch as although 
— were mere meu it is is continually reiterated that they were 
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filled and controlled by the Holy Spirit in their utterances, 
counsels and operations. It is remarkable with what a wealth 
and variety of valuable suggestion, bearing upon the whole 
range of missionary policy and practice, one is rewarded 
through a careful study of the Gospels and Acts with this 
specific object in mind, and the conviction forces itself upon 
one that God has intended the inspired record of that first 
generation of missionary activity to be a sample forall mission- 
ary work. Variations in outward aspects there of course must 
be. But the principles remain the same. And I would even 
venture so far as to affirm that methods also, in their broad 
scope, remain permanent, and that the actual lines pursued by 
Christ and the apostles will be found, with reasonable adapta- 
tion, still to be the most appropriate and effective to-day. 
Without therefore disparaging the cry in some quarters 
for. more books on the science of missions, and while fully 
recognizing the value of coilations of opinion and experience, 
such as the recent World Missionary Conference furnishes, is 
it not still true that altogether the best, the safest, the imost 
practical text-book on this subject for all time is the New 
Testament ? In this work, as in much else, the important 
thing is not so much to get up to date, in the popular sense of 


that phrase, but to get back to the Book. 
The fact that only a few: minutes are allotted to a subject 


of such proportions as the one before us imposes decided 
limitations upon its treatment. I shall therefore devote my 
time mainly toa brief review of a few New Testament prin- 
ciples which appear to me to have an important bearing upon 
present-day evangelism in China. If some of these may seem 
to you to be too fundamental or self-evident to call for con- 
sideration, I would ask vour indulgence on the plea that I am 
thinking not only of the select company of leaders here 
gathered, but even more of tle larger body of less experienced 
workers, as well as of the whole Chinese church here repre- 
sented to whom we desire to carry back such thoughts as they 
at their stage can best assimilate and profit by. | 
1. Zhe AIM of evangeltzation ts to make Jesus Christ 
known to all men as the only Saviour from sin. 
This statement suggests several things : 
(a). It is a distinctive aim—and that spiritual. Nothing is 
more clearly recognizable as being true of our Lord’s and His 
apostles’ ministry than this, and it needs no demonstration here. 
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But the point needs ever to be emphasized in modern missions. 
Our. work is not commercial, political or even philanthropic. 
True, it is a force calculated to exert powerful influence along 
all these lines. But while there may be accessory results of 
this kind they are not the true missionary aim. It is of vital 
importance to our work in China to-day, no less for the con- 
servation of its own spiritual power than for the maintenance of 
' satisfactory relations with the powers that be, that we conceive 
our aim NOT to be the reorganization of the state or the recon- 
struction of society. Let such results follow as they may; it 
is for us to stick faithfully to our distinctive, spiritual aim and 
leave all else with God. 

(4). It is an umiqne aim. It claims that all men every- 
where are in a condition of desperate need, for which Christ is 
tlhe only remedy, that all other religions, even at their best, 
fall utterly short of providing salvation from sin; that Christ 
is indispensable ; that He and He alone is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life ; that outside of Him there is no salvation either 
here or hereafter. 

Evangelistic effort can never be of the highest effectiveness 
that is not rooted in strony conviction on this point, and such 
cofiviction can come in power only to those who in their own 
souls have felt the indispensable worth of Christ. Do we not as 
leaders need to keep ever fresh in our own and our Christians’ 
minds the consciousness of this solemn fact and never allow it 
to be dimmed either by the habitual contact with heathen life 
around us or yet by the fact that we admit of helpful teaching 
and even fragments of spiritual truth in certain of the ethnic 
religions ? 

(c). It isa determining aim. It should rule our spirits and 
control our methods as with a hand of iron. There should be 
no slipping into vague conceptions of duty and no drifting into 
promiscuous projects, but with a sharply defined goal set clearly 
before us, we should bend every energy and employ every 
cousistent means in the pursuit of it. This is by no means to 
insist upon one particular method to the exclusion of others, 
but only upon holding in absolute subjection all methods, from 
first to last, to their one supreme aim. Alas for so many 
instances of the miscarriage and failure of missionary enterprises 
through their gradually becoming absorbed in the method to 
the losing sight of the original aim and their ultimate sub- 
stitution of the means for the end! 
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2. The POLICY of evangerization ts the widest diffusion, 
as opposed to any narrower delimitation, 

This is everywhere apparent in the New Testament, both 
in precept and in practice. ‘The field is the world,’ ‘Go ye 
into all the world,’ ‘to all nations,’ ‘to every creature,’ ‘unto 
the uttermost part of the earth ’—such are Christ’s own words. 
And His personal example was no less emphatic. Witness His 
constant movements from place to place, His journeys from one 
extreme of Palestine to the other, and by different routes, His 
three distinct circuits throughout Galilee. When a Sabbath’s 
strenuous work in Capernaum had created for Him an unique 
opportunity for continued labor there, His deliberate words to 
His disciples are, ‘Let us go into the next towns that I may 
preach there also, for therefore came I forth.’ He sends out 
first the twelve and later the seventy, two by two, ‘into every 
city and place, whither He Himself would come.’ He extends 
His own personal testimony into despised Samaria and bids His 
exclusive Jewish disciples lift up their eyes and behold there 
a ripened harvest. In the parable of the Good Samaritan, He 
strikes a blow at provincialism by interpreting the term ‘ neigh- 
bor’ to mean the man who needs help, whoever or wherever he 
be. He makes the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand 
an impressive parable in itself of this very principle of diffusion 
when, setting aside His disciples’ excuses, He directs an equal 
and impartial distribution of bread to near and far alike, until 
‘they were ALL, filled.’ 

This same policy is strikingly illustrated in the Acts, in 
the account of the first entrance of the Gospel into Europe. 
St. Paul in his second journey had revisited some of the places 
of his former tour and had passed on westward as far as the 
province of Asia. But here he was checked. The Holy Ghost 
forbade. Turning northward ‘he assayed to go into Bithynia,’ 
but the Spirit suffered him not. And so finally he came down 
to Troas, on the Aigean Sea. That night the Lord met him 
by a vision. ‘‘ There stood a man of Macedonia, and praved 
him, saying, ‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.’” 
What did it all mean? Was there no more work to be done 
in Asia Minor? Had all the souls there been converted ? No, 
not this, but some witness had already been given. Light 
centres had been created with radiating influences. The com- 
mand was now ‘‘ Further afield!’’ There were other coun- 
tries, a whole continent, still lying in total darkness. Spirit- 
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ual light must be scattered, opportunity equalized. Later on, 
when the Gospel had been planted in some European centres, 
when things had been evened up, so to speak, St. Paul was 
permitted to return and labor in those very parts from which 
he was for the time being prohibited. The Divine policy of 
widest initial distribution must be adhered to. 

Now I recognize the fact that I am not addressing a 
congregation in a Christian land on foreign missions. But the 


lesson touches us in China as well. In the first place, there is | 


the constant problem of rightly adjusting the relative claims 
upon our time and effort of central stations and their country 
districts. Many of us will testify that the temptation and 
tendency are‘to neglect the latter for the former, not purposely, 
but because of the steady succession of matters at the centre 
which seem to make it impossible to get away. And so too 
often the centres get the bulk, the districts what is left—little 
or nothing. This ought not to be. The only remedy I can 
suggest is a fixed rule as to division of time and the regarding 
of country visits as a ‘previous engagement’ not to be inter- 
fered with by anything short of the most serious contingency. 
Such a rule has been found to make a tremendous and a grati- 
fying difference to the country work. 

And then there is the even more serious matter of the 
‘regions beyond,’ the towns and whole sections in every part of 
China which are still unoccupied and hardly visited by Gospel 
messengers. What is to be done about this? There is always 
‘the excuse of tuo much to do nearer home and too few to do 
it. ‘This is, alas! too true. Yet it does not alter the fact of 
the irreparable spiritual loss to those left thus wholly destitute, 
nor yet the fact that an impartial and undelayed offer of salva- 
tion fo all men is the Divine command. The responsibility 
which these two facts together create is a momentous one, and 
it lies somewhere. Granting that the heavy end may still lie 
with the church in Christian lands, there is yet a part which 
must rest on the field, and this part, in the nature of things, 
increases proportionately every year. Is it not incumbent upon 
us, then, to examine our policy of work as to whether it 
squares with that of the New Testament in insisting on giving 
precedence to direct and aggressive evangelism as long as there 
remain districts still wholly unevangelized ? The terms of her 
Lord’s commission make the first great task of the church to 
be the evangelization of all men rather than the conversion of 
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any oue section or the education of any one class. It is this 
very consideration which prompts our gathering and engages 
our thouglit at this time. | 

7 3. The RESPONSIBILITY of evangelization rests upon 
every member of Christ. ‘The command ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature’ did not exhaust 
itself upon the little group who first heard it from the lips of 
their risen Lord, nor yet upon the churches of long-enlightened 
Christendom. ‘This command is -authoritatively repeated in 
all lands whenever and wherever a new company of. believers 
is formed. Clirist constitutes them all His witnesses and sets 
the bounds of this witnessing only at ‘the uttermost part of 
the earth.’ True, all are not required to leave home and 
cross mountains or oceans to preach in distant parts of their 
own or in other lands. Yet all are to recognize themselves as 
distinctly involved and to assume some definite share in the 
enterprise. In the words of St. Paul, they are ‘debtors’ to 
the unevangelized, ‘a stewardship of the Gospel is committed 
unto them.’ 

The records of the early church furnish us with inspiring 
examples of the acceptance of this responsibility on the part 
not only of apostles and deacous but also of the rank and file of 
believers. We read, for instance, that when persecution broke 
out against the church at Jerusalem ‘they were ALL scattered 
abroad, except the apostles. Therefore they went everywhere 
preaching the word (Greek, ‘evangelizing.’)’ Of the Christians 
at Thessalonica it is said that ‘from them sounded forth the 
Word of God not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in 
every place their faith to Godward was spread abroad,’ so that 
the apostles ‘needed not to speak anything.’ And of all the 
Macedonian churches the testimony as to money contributions 
is that ‘their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality,’ so that ‘beyond their power they were willing’ 
to give. Under such conditions little wonder is it that the 
work moved forward and results were what they were. 

Is not the mistake too often made of postponing the 
teaching and leading out of the churches on the mission field 
along this line, or at least of expecting little or nothing of 
them for some time from a feeling that they are too young to 
appreciate these duties and too feeble to perform them? ‘Thus 
some churches grow up with the idea that while it is theirs to 
enjoy the privileges of the Gospel it belongs entirely to the 
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missionary to finance, and the salaried workers to execute, the 
work of preaching to others. Such a state of affairs is as 
serious for the spiritual welfare of the churches as for that of 
the unreached heathen. It threatens the whole outlook of evan- 
gelization, and, once confirmed, the task of overcoming it is a 
hard and painful one. The trouble lies in a wrong beginning. 

A recent editorial in the CHINESE RECORDER calls atten- 


tion to the sharp contrast between the churches of Korea | 


and Japan in the matter of reaching the masses. Whilst an 
investigation in Western Japan has shown that 787 of the 
population has scarcely yet been reached at all, and the 
problem of winning the common people is everywhere difficult, 
we hear of a sweeping evangelistic movement all over Korea 
and of multitudes pressing into the kingdom. How is this dif- 
ference to be accounted for? Isit that the length of missionary 
activity, or the difference of education, or environment, or the 
like, are all in favor of Korea? Assuredly not! Without a 
donbt the article in question discovers the real cause when it goes 
on to say: ‘*‘ While in Japan it is most difficult to get a con- 
verted person to preach the Gospel to his friends and neighbors, 
in Korea nearly every convert seéims immediately to become a 
seeker after souls.’’ There is heartsearching here for us all, 
whether Chinese pastors and evangelists or foreign missionaries, 
as to how far we have done our duty in leading the Chinese 
church to do its duty in this particular. 

4. The LEADERSHIP of evangelization ts entrusted 
to a distinctive class, divinely called and qualified by spiritual 
gyts for this work. 

We get a beautiful picture of the ideal church and its 
leaders in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where we read that 
‘« He gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering.’? Note that the 
true function of these offices is not to absorb or monopolize the 
work of ministering, but rather to lead the saints, 1.e., the entire 
church, into it as their united service. Note further the distinct- 
ive place of evangelists—that class which particularly concerns 
us here—as fitting in between two other pairs. Sent forth as 
missionary preachers by the apostles and prophets—the founders 
and prime leaders of the movement—they prepare the way, by 
their work of extension, for the pastors and teachers who are 
later to be set over the local flocks for guidance and instruction. 
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Surely there is room and need in China at this time for many, 
like Timothy, to ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ and surely God 
is calling and waiting to bestow the gift upon as many as are 
needed! Oh, that a new conception of the spiritua] character, 
heavenly dignity and glorious possibility of the evangelistic 
calling might lav hold of the church in China, and that she 
might humble herself in fasting and prayer that God would 
separate unto Him chosen vessels for this service ! 

It is a painful fact, and I humbly feel that this is the time 
for us to face it frankly, that sad dishonor has been done to the 
fair name of Christ, as well as grievous harm to His cause in 
this land, by the presence in the nominal ranks of evangelistic 
workers of persons either prompted by insincere and selfish 
motives or devoid of all spiritual qualification for this holy 
work. One such man or woman not only achieves no good but 
becomes a positive stumbling-block in the way of many souls 
by reason of the false witness his or her life and work bear to 
Jesus Christ. How fervently do we need to pray God hence- 
forth to restrain all such from obtruding themselves into a 
ministry to which they have never been divinely called! But, 
brethren, how faithfully also do we need to watch against 
compromising our own truest spiritual convictions by yielding 
to the temptation to use such persons out of mistaken zeal for 
the outward progress of the work! ‘‘ Better far a closed 
chapel,’’ our beloved Chinese brother, the late Doctor Lee, 
used to say, ‘‘than an open one with a worker uncalled and 
unspiritual. The former will at least do no harm ; the latter is 
bound to do much harm.’’ I can but reiterate his earnest plea. 

Thank God for many worthy and honored evangelists of 
the true stamp that the Chinese church already possesses ! 
But oh, what an army of such men this vast empire still 
demands for its full evangelization—men soundly saved and 
fully consecrated; men of burning zeal and indefatigable 
energy, tempered with solid sense and unvarying steadfastness ; 
men 10 whose ears the Divine call has rung, whose eyes have 
beheld the heavenly vision and who have died to every other 
ambition but to spend and be spent in their Redeemer’s service 
out of love for Him and the souls of their fellow-men! May 
this Conference be made God’s means of giving many more 
such evangelists to His church in China ! 

Having practically exhausted my time upon these four 
selected New Testament principles and their application, I have 
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to forego anything more than the bare mention, coupled with 
a few brief notes, of a few New Testament methods. Principles 
are fundamental, methods grow out of them by a natural pro- 
cess. My feeling is that if I may have been guided to a right 
selection of principles these will be productive of fruitful sugges- 
tion as to proper methods. I have, moreover, counted on the 


discussion which is to follow for much light upon the applica- — 


tion in China of readily discerned New Testament methods, 
springing from the experierice of many of you here present, 
longer and wider than my own. 

Among New Testament methods of evangelization I would 
mention oral preaching, strategic centres, itineration, personal 
work, social intercourse and the practical training of helpers. 
We have not to go beyond the Master’s own model ministry for 
any one of these. 

Of the last four, itineration has already received a passing 
reference under the discussion of principles. 

The single remark which I would offer here regarding the 
training of helpers—a whole subject in itself—is as to the 
importance of maintaining a close connection between class 
studies and the actual work. This was our Lord’s method as 
a trainer, and the highest success will assuredly still be found 
in interspersing with didactic instruction a liberal amount of 
actual practice in chapel preaching, personal work and country. 
itinerancy, preferably under the personal leadership of the 
teacher himself. | 

One has only to think of Nicodemus, the woman at 
Sychar’s well, Zacchzeus, and the rich young ruler, and to recall 
the frequent references in the Gospels to the social side of our 
Lord’s life, in order to have emphasized to one’s mind the very 
prominent place which personal conversation and social inter- 
course hold in evangelism. In no country do conditions and 
customs lend themselves more happily to these methods than 
in China. | 

As to the first two above-mentioned methods I crave 
liberty for a few more remarks. 

First. Strategic Centres. A plea has earlier been made 
for justice to the country work, but not by any means with 
the idea of overlooking the needs of large cities, and especially 
the unique claims of strategic centres with vast populations and 
powerful radiating influence. Such centres as Jerusalem and 
Capernaum, Antioch, Ephesus and Corinth stand out far too 
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plainly in the work of New Testament evangelism for us to 
escape the lesson of the importance of similar centres to-day. 
It is to be feared that such places get far less direct evangelistic 
effort than the number of missionaries resident in them would 
indicate. ‘They deserve and demand much more. 

The cities, too, offer a splendid field for united effort, and 
it seems a pity that when union has been so much to the front 
of late there is not more of union in evangelistic work. I refer 
not only to simultaneous or mass meetings on a large scale, as 
at the present moment here in Hankow, where the services of 
prominent outside brethren are secured, but quite as much to 
periodical union services of the several missions located in 
a city for the purpose of a strong special appeal. Such 
occasional services, participated in not only by those whose 
whole time is given to evangelism but also by college pro- 
fessors, physicians and influential private Christians, should, 
because of their union character, have a most desirable and 
powerful effect in impressing the heathen with the fact of the 
unity of all branches of the church and all phases of mission 
work. And this working shoulder to shoulder has again and 
again proved a great mutual blessing and stimulus to the 
Christians of the codperating churches. . 

Finally, but preéminently, Oral Preaching. ‘He sent 
them forth to preach.’ ‘They went forth and preached every- 
where.’ ‘It pleased God through the foolishness of preaching 
to save them which believe.’ The direct and simple and 
oral presentation of the Gospel is THE SUPREME METHOD in 
evangelism for all time. There is need for more preaching 
and for better preaching. There is need, I believe, for a 
revival of the preaching idea, for a deeper sense throughout 
the church in China of the glory and dignity and power of 
preaching and for the dispelling of the notion which seems to 
exist in some minds that preaching is merely second-rate work 
and not to be compared to teaching, or healing or book-making. 
Would that God would give to China from among her own 
sons preachers like Wesley, and Whitefield, and Spurgeon, and 
Moody—great-souled, thoughtful, impassioned, convincing— 
and through them show forth the true power of preaching ! 

Where shall we preach? From Christ’s day to ours this 
question has given little difficulty wherever and whenever the 
true evangelistic spirit has been present. In the Jewish 
synagogue, by the lake of Galilee, at Samaria’s well, in 
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English barns and meadows, in Welsh mines and workshops, 
in American theatres and city slums, in Chinese teashops and 
temple squares, in accustomed and unaccustomed places—in a 
word, everywhere. Especially would I mention open-air preach- 
ing as in my humble opinion adopted by Jesus as a method 
not only for His own time and circumstances, but to be 
retained in every age and land: I regard it as a bad sign when 


any church entirely abandons open-air preaching, no matter . 


how good its chapel equipment may be. And again, the 
Word says, ‘As ye go, preach!’ not ‘after you get there,’ 
which would suggest that all the preaching of this Conference 
is not to be confined to Hankow, but should include the way 
here and back again. | 

Speaking generally, is there not too great a tendency to 
shrink from the more aggressive methods and to become con- 
fined too strictly to conventional lines from fears for our dignity 
or respectability, when in reality, if we did but realize it, an 
exhibition of greater zeal, always, of course, ‘according to 
knowledge,’ would serve the more to commend us and our 
message to the people whose criticism we fear? Only when we 
show deep concern for men’s souls can we hope to awaken deep 
concern in them. 

May the same spirit be found in all of us which dominated 
the great apostle, of being made all things to all men, that we 
. might by all means save some! Thus shall we experience the 
glad fulfilment of our-Saviour’s promise, 


‘*FOLLOW ME, AND I WiLL MAKE YOU FISHERS OF MEN.’’ 


The Comparative Value of Intensive and Exten- 
sive Methods of Evangelism 
BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER, HANKOW 


HE title of this paper is not one of my own choosing, 


and I am not quite sure whether this title will convey 
quite the same meaning, or suggest quite the same 
thoughts to the mind of everybody. ‘‘ Intensiveness’’ 
and ‘‘extensiveness,’’ of course, do/h alike, belong to the very 
essence of the evangelistic enterprise when that is rightly 
thought of, just as the seat of the sun and the sun’s Zghi- 
giving power are both of them parts of the very nature and 
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composition of the fire which makes the sun to be what it is 
to our world. Each of these two properties of the sun is, of 
course, 7z a sense, distinct from the other, but each is also 
intimately connected with the other; neither, however, is able 
to do the work of the other, or by itself to accomplish the. 
same result. 

To make, then, any comparison of the respective values 
of heat and /ight in the sun, or of ‘intensiveness’ and ‘ exten- 
siveness’ in evangelism as if these were or could be rival forces, 
is impossible. The true value of each consists in its relation 
as a complementary force to the other. 

What we can do, however, is to compare popular ideas of 
extensiveness in evangelism on the one hand and intensiveness 
on the other with some accepted standard of evangelism where 
inteiisiveness and extensiveness both appear in their true pro- 
portions and right relations and then see whether the popular 
ideas conform themselves to this standard or not, and, if not, 
ask-whether they ought not to be reconsidered and readjusted. 

In speaking further of evangelism it will be well to 
be sure that by that term we are all thinking of exactly the 
same thing. To some evangelism seems to stand for little 
more than an oral preaching of a Gospel of individual salvation 
to every man, woman, and child in the world in such a way 
that each one may definitely have—as people say—an opportu- 
nity of either accepting or rejecting for himself, or herself, the 
message of God’s forgiving love revealed in Jesus Christ our ~ 
Lord. The idea of “ extensiveness’’ in evangelism which many 
Christians have, especially in the home lands from which we 
came, is largely bound up with this somewhat—I should say 
extremely—limited conception of the scope of the Christian 
Gospel, and then as a matter of natural consequence the rafzdity 
with which the goal can be reached, is the chief object of their 
concern, as that seems to them the chief matter of urgency. 
To others, basing their position, as I think, and shall endeav- 
our to show, on a truer apprehension of the teaching of our 
Lord Himself and of His apostles, the evangelistic enterprise 
covers a much larger ground than that which I have just 
spoken of, including everything that, as we gather from a 
careful study of the New Testament, was comprised in our 
Lord’s own conception of a ‘‘ Kingdom of God’’—a city of 
God, which John in vision saw gradually coming down from 
God out of heaven to be universally set up, in which men 
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would not only be saved as zmdividuals from a wrath to come 
but would be built up into a mew, elect, holy; self-surrendered 
and world-wide society. This society would exist to exhibit 
in deed and life, and manifestly before the world, the em- 
bodied mind and spirit of the Lord Himself and so to carry 
on, through vital union with Christ its risen and glorified 
Head, a manifold service on behalf of the whole human family 
parallel to the ministry of sacrifice, compassion, healing, in- 
struction in the ways and works of God—all, in short, that 
constitutes the inexhaustible fulness of God’s salvation—which 
the Lord Himself had exercised in the days of His earthly 
life. Only there would be this difference—that while the 
mission of the church would after the Lord’s resurrection and 
ascension be uiversal in its range and lasting as the history 
of the world, our Lord’s own ministry had been deliberately 
confined to a single race, adapted to the prevailing conditions 
of one particular age of the world, carried on for only the 
short period of a few years and within the narrow geograph- 
ical limits of only one very small—though typical, country. 
(Cp. St. John xx. 21-23, xiv. 12; Eph. i. 22, 23; Col. i. 24, 
etc., etc.). What the future would hold in store for the disciples 
aud for the church of God to accomplish in the power of Christ 
could not at that time have been either imagined or understood 
if it had been declared. It was to the apostles as representa- 
tives of that church, in the presence of an ayge-long mission 
then just dawning on the world and all the inhabitants of it, 
aud ot to the apostles merely as eleven individuals who stood 
before Him at the time, that Christ said: ‘‘ As my Father hath 
sent Me so send I you,’’ and again, ‘*‘ Ye shall be my witnesses 
unto the uttermost part of the earth,’’ and once more, ‘‘ LoI am 
with you alway—not as long as each one of you Jives, but, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ Even now the full meaning 
of such words and of all they wrap up within them of prom- 
ise, Opportunity and duty in the future is only most dimly 
discerned by the majority of Christians. 

In dealing with the subject before the Conference this 
morning let me say at once that the object I have set before me 
has been firstly and foremost to deal with the importance of a 
close and searching study of the zdeal of Christ for the evangel- 
ization of the world and to outline some of its chief character- 
istics in view of His own methods as these are set before us in 
Scripture, and especially in His teaching and training of His 
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apostles, as well as in His prayer on their behalf ; and secondly 
in the light which we may gain from that study of Chrzs?t’s 
ideals and Chris?’?s methods, to examine some of the missionary 
methods which seem just now most in favour with many of the 
supporters of our modern missionary organizations. I have 
absolutely no potent or original methods of evangelization to 
suggest to you, my brethren and sisters, either as the result of 
my. own experience during a long life in China, or as learned 
from what I have heard or seen of the successes of others in 
accepting ideals or in prosecuting methods that I fear have not 
infrequently been received and handed on from one generation 
to another without much attempt to measure them carefully by 
New Testament standards. But I am deeply convinced that 
those New Testament standards are much more profound and 
inclusive in their contents than the cnurch as a whole has yet 
perceived. 

‘ Whether we have regard to these or to any other aspects 
of our work, it is to the Scrzfiures that we must look again 
and again for our ideals of evangelism and for a true sense of 
the proportions of the different parts of our mission. We shall 
not, however, get much light from Scripture on this topic if 
we either come to the Bible only to look for proof texts that 
will justify exactly what we are doing, or if we are content 
with merely first impressions of what the passages that should 
guide us mean. There is no book like the Bible if rightly used 
for shattering preconceived theories of God’s ways, or for 
awakening thought and evoking questions, and it 1s to this. 
stimulating, suggestive, quickening power of Scripture that I 
would specially now refer. ‘‘ We go to the Bible,’’ it has been 
well said ‘‘ not for precedents but for prznciples.”” We need to 
weigh and reflect upon the facts and precepts which we find in 
the inspired record of the first founding of Christianity in order 
that we may see them to be not mechanical or hard and fast 
rules of procedure intended to govern methods of working 
till the end of time, but living, active seeds of truth and laws 
of God capable of indefinite growth and most various applica- 
tion. What a wonderful expression that is, often recurring in 
the New Testament ‘‘that the Scriptures might be //f/led/”’ 
A solitary incident in the history of Israel or an isolated quotation 
from a prophet or psalmist of Israel, comes forth in the New 
Testament with a halo of glory and deep spiritual suggestive- 
ness ‘associated with it in connection with the New Covenant 
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that thenceforth makes that quotation for ws a new revelation 
of eternal truth. Similarly many of the commands of Christ 
are given to His disciples purposely in what With all reverence 
we may almost call an impossible form to teach us in a figure 
of speech, itself easily remembered, some far-reaching, pro- 
found but most practical principle of life and conduct. Or 
amidst circumstances of Jewish life 1900 years ago lessons are 
taught that ought to mean a great deal more to ws than they 
did to those who first heard them. To apply the przuczples of 
Scripture to times and conditions and a state of society so 
utterly unlike the times and conditions of which we read in 
the Bible are to the times and conditions under which -men are 
living to-day, whether in China or in the West, is not at all 
easy, but it has to be done if we are to walk consciously in the 
light of God and not either grope in the dark after ways of our 
own devising, or plan out our missionary campaign as we say, 
‘by the light of nature.’ | 

For doing that ‘work of an evangelist’ which in various 
departments of the manifold ministry of His Church that God 
has called us to do, some as itinerant preachers, some in more 
directly pastoral work, others in teaching of the young, others 
in the healing of the sick, others in the preparation and circula-_ 
tion of Christian literature—and all these alike are equally 
functions of the New ‘Testament evangelistic programme ex- 
pressed in modern speech—there is in truth only one way that 
can be truly successful, viz., that of following closely along 
that way of God which once for all has been marked out for 
the church as a whole; ‘aud for each disciple individually, 
by the Incarnation, the ministry, teaching, example, cross and 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. He Himself is the only 
Way, as: He is also the only Truth and the only Life. The 
way along which the disciples had to walk, when the Lord’s 
visible presence was withdrawn from them, was exactly the sare 
‘way in which He had led them as He himself walked among 
them and with them at the head of their company. from the 
time that He first chose and called them, that they might 
be with Him and learn from watching His methods what 
were the essential principles to be observed in the establish- 
ment of His kingdom on earth. It was the way of absolute 
obedience to the will of God, absolute sacrifice of self even 
to the death, absolute trust in right principles of action and 
absolute distrust of all mere shrewdness and worldly policy. 
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Further, they were to learn from observing ‘ruth as it ts in 
Jesus—that the truth everywhere and in regard to everything 
is and must be a matter of profound and deeply religious 
interest to everyone who sees in Jesus of Nazareth not only 
a prophet of God preaching to a sinful world repentance and 
judgment to come, but the everlasting Word by whom in the 
beginning, as St. John says, all things were made and by 
whom to this day all things, as St. Paul says, consist or are 
sustained. It has often been a matter of amazement to me that 
so many people who regard themselves as being evangelical 
in belief, have so little religious interest in the works of God 
and see so little sacredness in anything outside of the Bible 
and in anything outside of the conversion and future salvation 
of the people about them. Yet the earth is the fulness of 
God’s glory and the world of science and of nature, so our 
Christian Gospel teaches us, are both of them dominions over 
which Christ reigns, Christ in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. It is a poor thing when Christian 
missionaries speak disparagingly of learning, and most of all, 
when, living in a country like China, where for centuries 
learning and knowledge have been so highly esteemed and so 
earnestly sought after, people professing to be Christians actually 
seem to think it evidence of a superior kind of piety to make 
light of education and of knowledge and to speak as if it would 
be better for missionaries never to ‘‘ waste their time,’’ as they 
say, in being mere schoolmasters, i.e., in devoting their lives to 
guiding young men and women ¢hrough a thorough education 
into a Christian view of God’s world, God’s wonders in the 
works of His hands, God’s providence in the ordering of a 
nation’s history and the magnificence of the whole reign of 
law. It will be an evil day for the church in China if young 
men and maidens coming oyt from government schools where 
they have been taught in all departments of knowledge by azz/z- 
Christian teachers find that the leading Chinese’ representa- 
tives of the Christian church with whom they come in contact 
in our chapels know nothing and care nothing about the 
Book of Nature, or about the laws of this wonderful universe. 
The times of that ignorance and indifference, once so common 
amoug Christians in the West, to any knowledge of God and 
of His works save what comes from the Scriptures (which 
were not written for the purpose of saving men the necessity 
of looking for knowledge elsewhere), those times are now 
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past, and if the Christ of £xowledge, and if His ways not only 
as the Redeemer but also as the one through whose mediation 
all things consist, has no place in our evangelistic outlook, 
the evangelism which we think ought to be sufficient for those 
to whom we are sent, will be one that puts Christ on a very 
much lower level than He holds in the Scriptures. 

But I would pass now to another aspect of the method 
of Christ. People sometimes dwell on the fact that our Lord’s 
disciples were all men in humble positions. Have you ever 
thought what a wonderful education consorting with Christ 
for three years must have been? I sometimes wonder if any 
other students in the same time ever received anything like 
the same mental discipline and the same intellectual quicken- 
ing, to say nothing of spiritual vision and general uplift of 
their human powers, as these men received! The training in 
the Old Testament Scriptures they must have had, in the true 
meaning of the law and the prophets, must have been worth 
more to them than we can well imagine. If St. John wrote the 
Revelation he must have bad an acquaintance with and a 
command of the Old Testament that was almost unique. Then 
think what an impression must have been made on them by 
our Lord’s parables from nature, His keen observance of men 
and things, and last but not least by His works and doings, 
but above all by His unapproachable majesty of gentleness, 
love, sympathy and holiness. Of His works He said: ‘** The 
works that I do in my Father’s name bear witness of me.”’ 
Again and again we read, not with regard to His ¢eacheng only 
but in regard to His actions, that bystanders were ‘‘ beyond 
measure astonished, saying, He hath dove all things well, He 
maketh even the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.’’ But 
while such words are generally taken in connection with those 
works of our Lord that we call ‘supernatural’—it is perhaps 
from works that we are not apt to pay much attention to, 
works done by Christ that we think of as more common-place, 
that His disciples learnt what they would never have learned 
from any miracles however marvellous. This was one of the 
results of His plan in choosing His disciples, that they might 
be wth fiim to catch the spirit of His life and perceive, not 
as the result of special teaching on the subject, but in the 
course of daily and glad subjection to His personal influence, 
the unuttered thoughts that were continually impelling Him 
to do the things He did. Take two or three illustrations of 
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our Lord’s works that were His witness to the Father who sent 
Him. Consider for a moment the case of healing a leper 
recorded in St. Matt. viii. From what part of that incident 
must we suppose that the disciples learned most as a lesson 
calculated to touch their consciences and to mould their own 
future conduct and their conception of the moral grandeur of 
the Lord’s character? Was it from the miraculous element 
in the leper’s cure, or was it from seeing one whose own 
purity and sanctity had already so deeply impressed them, 
making absolutely nothing of the ceremonial defilement of 
touching a leper, of which the orthodox Jew of that time 
thought so much, and should actually put His hand lovingly 
like a brother on the leper’s shoulder, or gently ‘‘take hold 
of’? him as the original says—with that loving touch which 
so often conveys an.expression of sympathy precious to the 
person who receives it beyond what words can tell. 

Then think of the new sta‘us, if one may so say, that the 
Lord gave to children by a purely non-miraculous action. ‘The 
disciples, as we read in St. Mark ix. 13, full of the popular 
idea that a ouch applied to a helpless infant cannot do much 
good anyhow, and that chz/dren who had not yet come to years 
of zztclligence would be none the better for interrupting the 
preaching of Christ to adults, these disciples saw some ignor- 
ant, troublesome mothers who had brought their babies along 
just that Christ might ‘ouch them, and judging of the matter 
by their own thoughts, not by His, these disciples were for 
sending the mothers off. And then they saw what they no 
doubt would never have wished to see again, viz., how the Lord 
could look when moved with holy indignation, and they heard 
His stern rebuke ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me. . . Of such is the Kingdom of God,’’ and then taking 
up the babies one by one in His arms—not now the arms of 
an auegry man, but in the everlasting arms of, the Divine 
compassion for all His children, even the smallest and the 
most unconscious—He blessed them laying His hands upon 
them—not merely giving a hasty and perfunctory touch that 
would probably quite have satisfied the mothers, but a touch 
which has taught millions since then how to handle a little 
child not their own. vee 

What has all this to do with our theme this morning ? 
Very much I think. Are works such as I have been describ- 
ing an ‘intensive’ or an ‘extensive’ ‘method of evangelism,’ | 
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and how does this kind of ‘‘evangelism’’ compare with much 
in our extensive and ever extending missionary propaganda? 
Let me call attention toa few of the facts that I have noted 
in our zealous efforts to extend the Gospel to every creature. 

We cannot now go back on history or undo all the wicked 
things that have been done in the past, or act as if they had 
not been done. But is it not an appalling circumstance that 
the treaty rights by which mzsszonaries of all kinds, Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholics, are permitted to reside and pur- 
chase property in all parts of China—a right not granted to 
merchants—was the outcome of a deliberate fraud of a mis- 
sionary smuggling into a French treaty a clause giving this 
right which the Chinese had no intention of giving, but were 
afterwards committed to carry out? 

Are there not to-day uumbers of stations that have been 
opened in the country for evangelization only by reason of 
the shrewdness of a missionary outwitting the Chinese, or in 
some other way taking a forcible advantage of a reluctant 
people to bring the mission among them ? 

These are but samples of what zeal for extensiveness in 
mission methods will do when that extensiveness is not born 
of the intensive holiness, the intensive willingness to give no 
offence to any man and to awaken no needless hostility, and 
above all the voluntary submission to wrong which character- 
ized all the methods of Christ and of the men who had studied 
in His school. 

Again, what of the men sent out by us? Years ago a 
young missionary called upon me to ask my advice. ‘I want 
you to advise me as to the best way of getting out the-largest 
possible number of workers in the shortest possible time.’ I 
replied, I am afraid I so entirely disbelieve in your plan that 
I cannot make any suggestion on the subject. 

Who that had studied the methods of Christ would have 
thought that worthy representatives of His Gospel with all its 
perpetual call for sacrifice, self-surrender and thoughtful knowl- 
edge, could be turned out as fast as there was money to pay 
them their wages and to rent or build chapels for them to 
occupy ? 

The missionary body is at last alive to the awful evil that 
was going on for years in connection with lawsuits taken up 
by meddlesome busybodies in country districts who had been 
sent out as evangelists to reside in some district in the country. 
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It is said ‘‘ that evil is now virtually at an end.’?’ How? Only 
because it has become very difficult for anybody now to do 
anything in that way; but while the same men who did 
the thing, still possessed of the same spirit, are employed in 
work for Christ the same anti-Christian influence will be con- 
tinually in one way or another going forth from their lives to 
nullify all their preaching. 

The extensive influence we want is only to be found as 
flowing in a perennial stream of life from a holy and Christ- 
like church. I will not multiply’ examples of what evil in- 
fluences flow from methods alien to all Christ’s own example 
and spirit, and the time forbids me at this time to illustrate 
the more pleasant side of our great and blessed missionary 
enterprise by speaking of instances where Christ-like men, some 
of whom are present in our midst to-day, have gone out to 
suffer, to endure, to bless, to teach, to heal, to save their 
countrymen in China in the spirit and along the lines of 
Christ’s own mission. . 

For such workers and for all their extensive endeavours 
and methods we render praise to God and know that they are 
doing much to hasten the kingdom of His Son, but for others 
whom I have known of a different class of workers—and there 
are many of them in China—I regard them and all their works 
as amongst the greatest obstacles that the Kingdom of God 
has to face. Knowing nothing of Christ’s intensity of salva- 
tion, they can never do anything to represent any true method 
of extensiveness. 


How to Foster and Sustain the Evangelistic Spirit 
BY REV. GEORGE MILLER, WUHU | 


seems fitting that at the close of our conference a 
question such as this should be given serious considera- 
tion. It concerns the welfare of the association, it 
touches the life of the whole missionary community. 
The ‘‘spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,’’ the 
evangelistic spirit is the life of all Christian service. 

But before we begin to answer the question, permit me to 
ask another. What do we mean by the words evangelistic. 
spirit? If we are clear on this, then we may proceed with 
profit to the study of the original question. | 
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The Greek term from which we have dite word evangel, 
evangelist, and evangelize, originally meant good news. It 
was first employed in a religious sense in the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament. The two examples are found in the 
book of Isaiah. The writer uses the return from exile as 
prophetic of the greater deliverance which is to come through 
Christ. ‘‘O Zion that bringest good tidings, get thee up into 
the high mountain. O Jerusalem that bringest good things, lift 
up thy voice with strength, lift it up, be not afraid, say unto the 
cities of Judah, Behold your God.’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me because the Lord has anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek.’?’ When the angel of His 
presence proclaimed to the shepherds on the plains of 
Bethlehem the humble yet glorious advent he said: ‘‘ Behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.’’ The Baptist in his introduction of Christ 
intimated the nature of the good tidings when he said: 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.’’ The earthly ministry of Christ itself was the concrete 
expression of the ‘‘ good news.’’ His work gave to us a perfect 
exposition of the divine message. In the great commission 
Christ seeks to perpetuate His own work and complete His 
purpose to establish, by the preaching of the Gospel, a world- 
wide kingdom. The evangelistic spirit is the Spirit of the 
Master, who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give his life a.ransom for many, who came. to seek 
and to save that which was lost, who came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. I am sure this spirit is 
found in every branch of. missionary service. It is not 
confined to the official evangelist, although he, in a peculiar 
sense, should have it, it is the power of a new affection, it is 
Christ finding expression in the consecrated service of His 
followers. ‘There is a spirit abroad which affects to do good 
amongst men without any special reference to God. Such 
philanthropy and humanitarianism is cold and dead, so George 
Eliot wrote of her own writings. Shortly before her death, 
in a ietter to Lady Ponsonby, she confessed that with the 
disappearance of religious faith from her soul, there vanished 
also the power of interest in, and a pity for, her kind. The 
savage may think it is the glass which sets the sun on fire, 
and it is just possible that he will continue to think so asvong 
as the sun shines, but a dull day will come and then he will 
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learn that the glass can do nothing without the sun upon it. 
Exponents of the atheistic philanthropy will also find that 
when they withdraw themselves absolutely from the light of 
God, they will lose the heart and spirit which is indispensable 
to social service. The true evangelist, then, is one who is 
chosen by the Spirit of God and filled with the Spirit of Christ, 
who stands in God’s presence ‘‘ nearest to His throne,’’ ready 
to carry the good tidings far and near, o’er land and sea, to 
one and all, to the lonely, the destitute, and the lost. 

The maintenance of the evangelistic spirit is the greatest 
problem on the mission field. The problems of sociology, the 
problems of democracy, the problems of Biblical criticism, > 
cannot be safely solved until this is. I wish I could crown 
each worker here with the Be i of maintenance ;’’ let us 
remember that God can. 

* The way to foster and sustain this noble spirit is by the 
imitation of Christ, and this resolves itself into two parts—life 
and conduct, work and method. The evangelist is much 
more than a letter-carrier ; he is the chosen of God to represent 
in his person the character of the message he brings. He is 
one who is at the disposal of another to do his will and 
represent his interests. He is one who glorifies God. Carlyle 
said, and it was almost his closing testimony: ‘‘ The older I 
grow—and I ain now on the brink of eternity—the more comes 
back to me the first sentence of the catechism, What is the chief 
end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever.’’ The herald of the Gospel, then, is one who in the 
silence of the soul hears a voice saying: ‘‘ My servant art thou, 
in whom I shall break into glory.’’? The Hebrew verb which 
the authorized version translates ‘‘ will be glorified,’’ means 
‘*to burst forth,’’ ‘*to become manifest,’’ like the landscape 
at the break of day. The Scripture sense of glory, as George 
Adam Smith says, is God become visible. As Christ drew near 
the cross, it was this that led him to say: ‘‘I have manifested 
Thy name, or character, unto the men which Thou gavest me ; 
as Thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world.’’ But the evangelist is not only a 
reflector, he is a prophet, and a prophet is more than a voice. 
All speech fades and dies, and the echo which resounds through- 
out the ages is the melody of the noble life. ‘‘ We live in 
deeds”’ and not in sounds. ‘‘A prophet is a life behind a 
voice. He who would speak for God, must have lived for Him. 
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According to the profound insight of the Scriptures, speech is 
not the expression of a few thoughts of man, but the utterance 
of his whole life. A man blossoms through his lips, and no 
man is a prophet whose word is not the virtue and flower of 
a gracious and consecrated life.’’ Christ in His life and con- 
duct went far beyond the best conceptions of His disciples. 
He united justice and mercy, strength and humility, dignity 
and suffering. He crowned His ethical code by saying: ‘‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
but He began with the words: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.’’ The force of Christ’s evangelistic spirit lay hidden in 
His character. Because He was good, He loved others, He 
served others, He died for others. The pure heart, the holy 
life, the patient endeavor conquered all opposition. 

I believe I have said enough to prove that the best way to 
maintain the evangelistic spirit is to follow Christ, to follow 
Him in His inner life, to follow Him in His outer practice, to 
bend every motion of the will to be like Him in life and 
conduct. 

We should endeavor also to follow Him in work and 
method. 

It is interesting to notice how highly developed in Christ 
was the ‘‘Conscience of Service.’? He made it plain that He 
was at the service of humanity ; still, from His earliest years 
He recognized God’s care. ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?.’’ ‘*I must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day ; the night cometh when no man 
can work.’’ He never forgot His duty to God. In the parable 
of the Talents the Master teaches that with different degrees 
of ability we may find the same measure of faithfulness. In 
that of the Pounds he points out that frequently with the same 
gifts there are various degrees of faithfulness. The injunction 
He left with His servants was, ‘‘ Occupy till I come.’’ Com- 
bined with His deep sense of duty He was always ready amid 
the manifold issues of His service to acknowledge the Divine 
sovereignty. This enabled Him to walk calm and serene amid 
the appealing distractions of Hisenvironment. With Him there 
was no confusion of affairs. He practiced the true art of service. 
.**He did not cry nor lift up his voice ;’’ ‘‘the bruised reed 
He did not break and the smoking flax He did not quench.’’ 
He did not advertise Himself. He was not ‘‘screamy’”’ or 
sensational. The greatness of His mission demanded tact, 
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discipline, and application. He always rebuked the impenitent, 
but He did not seize on the national weaknesses and indiscreetly 
condemn them. Wherever He found signs of life He nourish- 
ed it and always appealed to the best and highest that was 
in man. He maintained throughout His brief but remarkable 
ministry the perfect ‘‘ Temper of service.”’ 

The methods of this service were simple but kl ensive. 
‘They were exactly suitable for the inception, for the growth 
and for the completion of His work. They insured permaneucy. 
The duty of His servants now is to reproduce the model and 
perpetuate the inheritance. | 

he first act of His ministry was one of selection. Some 
critics have been so daring as to say that Christ might have 
made a better selection. But Prof. Bruce, in his book on “‘ The 
Training of the Twelve,’’? shows the incomparable wisdom 
of Christ in the choice. The sculptor in preparing a piece of 
statuary must be a judge of material. Christ knew what was 
in-man, and more, He knew what He desired them to accom- 
plish, and so He selected tlie Apostles to be the pillars of the 
Holy Catholic Church. The history of the church more than 
justifies the selection. In this responsible act He aimed chiefly 
at sincerity. Mental capacity is important ; it is indispensable ; 
social standing is helpful and contributory, but these, without 
sincerity, cannot be harnessed into Christian service. The 
‘*loins must be girt about with sincerity.’? The philosopher 
Cheng was wrong when lie said that sincerity of thought 
depended on complete knowledge. At this point the ethical 
order of the Ta Hsioh is confused. Knowledge is progressive, 
sincerity is fundamental. In our desire to open and extend 
the work of the church we should follow Christ in the art of 
selection. Great loss and bitter disappointment have come, on 
account of slackness here. We must all increasingly feel that 
the professional spirit is antagonistic to the evangelistic. In 
obtaining the best equipment we should be animated entirely by 
the evangelistic, and the dominant element in all Christian ac- 
tivities should be evangelistic. The early disciples often failed 
to apprehend the spirit and purpose of Christ’s teaching, but in 
their attachment they were sincere, and when their preconceived 
ideas were blasted and destroyed, their faithfulness was still more 
apparent. Kuowledge is power ; it confirms sincerity. Brethren, 
det us stand up against the professional spirit ; if we do not, it 
will be like a withering wind upon the vineyard of the Lord. 
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The second great act of Christ was to déclare the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution of the Kingdom.’’ The constitutions of earthly 
kingdoms frequently need revising, but the constitution of. the 
heavenly stands good for the Gospel dispensation. At the 
opening of this greatest of Missions, it was wise to state clearly 
the conditions of discipleship. The definition of our purpose 
should always be clear. Sometimes I wonder if we as a body 
are not partly to blame for the hazy ideas the multitude have 
of the Gospel propaganda. It is true that the natural man 
cannot discern the spiritual intention, yet he understands godli- 
ness, for it is conspicuously benevolent. In our work we 
should see that our methods clearly explain the greatness of our 
calling. The Savior’s method of reaching the people was 
collective and individual. In the country, on the seashore, in 
the synagogues and the temple, he dealt with the crowd. 
On these public occasions He was weighty, incisive and intense. 
‘The people were astonished at His doctrine, for He taught 
them as one having authority and not as the scribes.’’ The 
authority of His works was evident, the authority of His life 
was convincing. Jesus in His public effort was great, but if I 
may be allowed to say so, He was greater in His individual 
effort. The conversational conquest of Christ is the admiration 
of all His disciples. Nicodemus, the woman of Samaria, the 
man born blind, Zaccheus,—these examples were dealt with 
according to conditions and personality. ‘The results prove the 
excellency of the methad. Perhaps the greatest good from the 
Master’s service accrues from His method of concentration and 
His intensity. We hear it said that as far as results went the 
Savior’s ministry was practically a failure. Was. the training 
of the twelve a failure? It was the best piece of work the 
Master did. The tumber was small, but these men turned the 
world upside down. The library they gave us is the greatest 
deposit the world has ever had. By the strong and unselfish 
service of these men our whole humanity has been enriched. 
The intensity of Christ was also a great factor in His success. 
The whole strength of His character was focussed upon the 
great object of saving men. This noble objective was always 
before Him. | 

_ IT have not by any means exhausted this subject. I have 
simply tried to be suggestive. I might have mentioned other 
methods, such as prayer, Bible study, preaching, teaching. 
These, however, are so well-known that I did not want to 
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occupy your time by repetition. I might have mentioned 
some of the hindrances that stand in the way, such as hatred, 
envy, malice, worldliness, neglect of opportunity, hardness of 
heart, selfishness. But it occurs to me that what we as a body 
of workers need most is an exalted vision of Christ, a deeper 
insight into the life and conduct, the work and method of our 
Lord. If by so doing we can catch more of His Spirit and 
obtain more of His power, then we shall increase in the accom- 
plishment of the Divine will. In seeking to maintain the 
evangelistic spirit we ought to be enthusiasts. Not that our 
zeal should carry captive our judginent, but that both should 
be linked together and thus advance to win laurels for Christ. 
The servant glorifies His Master. He can be so glorified in our 
character and in our witness. I trust our days of meeting 
together will rouse us to enter upon our best.. ‘‘ Enthusiasm is 
just God breaking into glory through a human life.’’ ~The 
optimists and enthusiasts are those who have God in their 
blood, the pessimists are anzemic. . Do not let us say: ‘‘I have 
labored in vain; for waste and for wind I have spent my 
strength.’’ Let us remember that genuine work -alone is 
eternal and that prayer guarantees it to be of this character. 


The Christian Elements in Buddhism 
(Concluded from p. 28, January Number). 
BY REV. EVAN MORGAN. 


OW, when we have this outline of Buddha’s view of life 
before us, we may approach the Four Truths, with ‘a 
hope of comprehending them. © 

But, before doing so, let us fix in our minds a phase 
of the philosophy common in India at the time, and that is she _ 
dreary view of life as a calamity. 

‘(Man is born to trouble.” Ah! this weighed on the 
Indian mind, as it has on every nation, more or less; and 
their philosophy, consequently, is rooted in pessimism. How 
shall he escape the dread calamities of life, is a question asked 
by many. And Buddha tried to answer it in the light of 
his view of Being and of the Universe. (Copplestone). | 

Here, then, we come upon Zhe first of the Four Noble 


Truths. 


: 
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‘*It is the assertion that sorrow is universal. Birth is sorrow, 
old age is sorrow, sickness is sorrow, death is sorrow, the presence 
of the unloved is sorrow, the absence of the loved is sorrow ; 
everything is sorrow.’’ 


‘* The second Noble Truth is the assertion that desire, or 
thirst, which leads from birth to birth, and which is accompanied 
by pleasure and pain, seeking its gratification here and there, viz., 
desire of sensual pleasure, desire for existence, desire for wealth,— 
this, too, is the cause of sorrow. ‘The emphasis is to be laid on 
the TurrsT for existence as a cause of sorrow.”’ 


‘* The third Noble Truth is the sequel to the second. 

The cessation of sorrow rests in the destruction and eradication 
of desire. But this does not simply mean an ascetic life. It has a 
far greater metaphysical implication than that! The sensual de- 
sires are but the manifestation of this craving for a hold on things. 
These, in a sense, are outward. And far down nearer the root of 
being you will find a link which must be broken, longings of an 
unconscious, innate thirst for existence, which must be extinguished 
before the dreary round of birth and death and birth can ter- 
minate 

‘* Here comes to our aid the Chain of Causation, which ex- 
plains the origin of desire itself. It comes out of /enorance. And, 
having stated the line of cause through which desire comes from 
ignorance, it shows how desire, through existence and birth, leads 
to sorrow. It is thus stated : 

“From ignorance come conformations. From conformations 
comes consciousness. From consciousness come name and corporeal 
form. From these, again, come the six fields of sense. From the 
six fields comes contact. From contact comes sensation. From 
sensation comes thirst or desire. From desire comes clinging. From 
clinging comes being. From being comes birth. From birth come 
old age and death, pain aiid lamentation.’’ This is the origin of the 
whole realm of suffering. Eliminate the original ignorance, and 
you remove suffering and sorrow. But as to the How; it is a 
mystery how to get at it. Hence it is one of the four ‘‘ MYSTERIEs.”’ 
(Copplestone. )- 

It is, however, maintained that the mystery was explained 
to Buddha. He seemed himself to see clearly all the stops by 
which ignorance begets birth and pain. The sight of these was his 
inspiration—his Buddhahood. It sent him forth full of enthusias- 
tic resolve to bring others to the same triumphant vision, full of 
confidence in the help he could render them. Having advanced 
so far, we may now mention fhe Fourth Noble Truth. It runs 
thus: 

This, O mendicants! is the noble truth of the Way of Living 
which leads to the extinction of sorrow. It is this noble eight-fold 
way 

5- Right living. 
6. Right effort. 


7. Right recollectedness, 
8. Right meditation. 


1. Right faith. 

2. Right resolve. 
3. Right speech. 
4. Right action. 
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The root, then, of the whole matter lies in the proper 
apprehension of the Secret of Buddhism, says Copplestone, v7z., 
The Abolition of Ignorance. 

Buddhist writings are full of the words IGNORANCE and 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Good Buddhists are called ‘‘ wise’’ and ‘‘learned.’’ And 
Buddha himself is called ‘‘the Omniscient.’’ 

We must not, however, be misled by assuming that these 
terms connote the ideas which we usually apply to them. For 
they refer to one thing only, viz., Zhe Necessary Connection of 
Sorrow with Desire and Fxzistence. 

To know this fully is to have escaped. The ‘‘ OMNISCIENT ” 
has mastered this great principle and has thereby escaped 
from further existence. By THIS knowledge, then, Ignorance 
is abolished. 7Zzhzs zs the beginning and end of Buddhist 
wisdom. | 

But to follow this quest after the supreme life and to reach 
the. Buddha-land is so hard, that,only a few choice souls can 
give that concentration of mind and surrender of the senses, 
which are essentiai to success. To become the Awakened— 
(the ideal of Buddhism) is a noble position. But let him who 
has not counted the cost, nor reckoned the length of the way, 
think well before embarking on its quest! The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is nothing to it! It demands such abstraction of 
mind—such surrender of the affections, such a mastery of 
abstruse thought, as is truly appalling ! 

‘*Know yourself,’’ said the old Greek proverb. And so, 
in a sense, says Buddhism. But then you soon begin to 
hesitate and to ask whether, after all, there is a SELF to know! 
Do I exist ? or is it a combination of many other things that 
go up to form something on the planes of time ? Are we, after 
all, but trailing clouds that sweep through the centuries from 
the ALL-SouL and return again to Him when we have finally 
done with clinging and desire ? 

‘The qualities most charming to the Indian mind—gen- 
tleness and calm—are exhibited, to a notable degree, by Gotama. 
And they are the primary elements in the ideal of the Buddhist 
moralist, a gentleness which rises into positive love and a calm 
which is based on strength and resolution. And next to these 
comés Earnestness as an element in the Buddhist ideal. To be 
earnest, to be awake, to strive and not to give up,—these are 
the watchwords. The absoluteness of the repose to which the 
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Sage invites, is matched by the peaetty of the effort that is 
required of him in the way.’’ . 

To these three elements another may be added, which is 
best conveyed perhaps by the word purity. ‘‘To be without 
any flaw or imperfection, passion or feeling, no ripple, no 
ruffling of the calm sea, no grain of nud rendering turbid the 
pure water, no bond or obstacle interfering with independ- 
ence,—this is all implied by Visuddhi. The monk is taught 
the silence of the breast :-— : 

‘Imaginations, calm and fair: 
The memory like a cloudless air : 
The conscience as a sea at rest.’ 
- What, then, is the ideal of the Buddhist conqueror ?”’ 

‘‘He gazes out from the serene heights of wisdom over 
the varied world of life, radiating forth rays of kind feeling and 
love in every direction, calm amidst storms, because with- 
drawn into a trance of dreamless unconsciousness ; undisturbed, 
because allowing no external object to gain any hold on sense 
or emotion, or even on thought; owning nothing, wanting 
nothing, resolute, fearless, firm as a pillar, in utter isolation 
_ from all other beings, except by feeling kindly to them all.’’ 

Again, this ideal is so lofty that there is no’ thought of 
punishment or reward. Neither heaven nor hell have any 
place in the system ; at least other than secondary ‘‘ to inspire 
the lewd fellows of the baser sort.’’ To the advanced disciple 
hell is impossible and, heaven is indifferent. A devotee ex- 
claims, ‘‘He preaches a doctrine, lovely in the beginning, 
lovely in the midst, and lovely in the end. ‘Therefore, Brah- 
man ! a religious life is the final good, the fruit is the end.” 

Having, then, tried to state some of the central doctrines 
of the Buddhist system, how much does it contain of the 
‘Christian element? This is very difficult to answer. But, 

A. We are forced to admit that in Buddhism the Christian 
doctrine of God seems to be absent. Not that it should, there- 
fore, be concluded that the system is atheistic. We only main- 
tain that the personal idea of God is ill-defined and nebulous. 
The operation of God as a Creator is categorically denied. 
But the moral authority and justice of a Supreme Being are 
implied in the doctrine of KARMA, and we have for God 
something like Arnold’s dictum: ‘‘the Eternal, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness.’? ‘The whole theory of the 
Godhead is vitiated by the conception of the Ego. If the one 
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is ill-defined the ‘other must necessarily be nebulous. And as 
the Buddhist theory of the impermanency of the individual 
virtually “annihilates the Ego and merges that which goes to 
complete the individual in the All-Soul, the latter, as a con- 
sequence, becomes hazy. The identification of the parts with 
the whole (that is to say) is too close and rigid. ‘The sense 
of a certain separation is demanded to make evident the 
personality both of God and man. The subjective and objective - 
are necessary for any clear thinking; at any rate on the part 
of man. If there ‘is total identity, projection of the will is 
impossible. It is imperative that there should be a sense of 
distinction, of separation, before the mind can think at all 


and become operative. 
There must always be, as Browning says : 


‘* You know what I mean,—God’s all, man’s nought, 
But also God, whose pleasure brought 


Man into being,—stands away 
As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give 


Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at him from a place apart.’’ 


The great Individualist, Christ, saw nothing but God in 
the universe. Buddha missed Him in the trackless infinitudes. 
This ‘‘handbreadth’’ is lacking in the Buddhist philosophy. 
Hence the common element in the conception and doctrine of 


God is very slight indeed. 
B. I fail again to find in Buddhism the Christian element 


contained in the doctrine of grace and of providence. 

C. It has already been made clear, I think, that whilst 
Buddhism, contains the doctrine of immortality, yet it is very 
unlike the Christian belief in a future life. It would, however, 
be unwise to draw definite conclusions and to pronounce with 
certitude on these difficult paints. For we must remember that 
whilst Christianity has assumed and postulated such profound 
truths as the existence of God and the immortality of the soul 
without attempting to define them, Buddhism, on the other 
hand, has tried to define, in terms of the finite, what all 
recognise as the Infinite. The question is obscure and intri- 
cate. For the human intellect is soon confused in dealing 
with these problems. Therefore let us not attempt to place a 
scientific limit to terms which were purposely left vague and 
nebulous. And when we seek to define in exact terms such 
words as NIRVANA and hedge them round with times and 
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‘seasons, let us remember that the author may have no such 
ideas concerning them. Does he mean more than a state 
without past or future? For, once we pass the portals of the 
present, these terms are difficult to handle and lose much of 
their significance. 

Before we leave the subject there is one other point that 
we should consider. It is this: What are the springs of 
religious endeavour ? © 

‘‘Love not the world,’’ says the Christian, ‘‘nor the 
things that are in the world.” ‘‘Set your affections on the 
things that are above.’’ ‘‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.’’ How insistent, too, are the Buddhists in upholding 
this difficult ideal of life. ‘*Overcome passions,’’ they say, 
‘* eradicate your feelings, lest the world tempt you and you lose 
the pleasures of the true life. Keep far away from Vanity 
Fair. Withdraw from the world, if necessary ; handle not its 
silver and gold, fare simply, dress poorly and bend your mind 
on attaining the true life.’’ 

**Do not forget your new birth,’’ says the Christian, ‘‘ but 
walk worthy of your calling, in heavenly places.’’ ‘*O 
monks’’! says the Buddha, ‘‘crush that clinging within you, 
which binds you to this existence, and earnestly endeavour to 
reach the state of the Awakened.”’ 

‘¢ Destroy this mortal and be swallowed in the All-Soul,” 
says the Buddhist. | : 

‘‘None of self and all of Thee,’’ says the Christian. The 
love of sin must be stamped out ; the world, the flesh and the 
devil must be overcome. 

But in our perplexity we may ask, ‘‘ How can these things 
be done? How can we produce a proper frame of mind ?”’ 

Buddhism lays great stress on Désgust and Detachment 
as a necessary preliminary to the attainment of the noble end. 
These were to be obtained by contemplation, contemplation of 
the vile body in all its aspects. Attention was to be paid to 
its separate parts and tissues—bone, skin, nerve, blood and the 
internal organs, each in turn, until the man is sickened of 
himself. He is also recommended to observe a corpse ; first 
newly-dead, then cast out on the burial-ground, then in each 
stage of putrefaction and decay. 

But in the Christian system the ideal and practice of the 
ideal is very different. This vileness of the body is assumed, 
but rather from its moral corruption than from any contem- 
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plation of it in its physical aspect. The Christian is ever 
conscious that the ‘‘sting of death’’ is operating and active. 
But by the contemplation of the Divine Redemption he is éver 
looking for the transformation of its members into the glorious 
body, like unto his Lord. It may be true that many a divine, 
like/Sibbs, has exhorted us to go into the cemeteries, to consider 
otir latter end, but this is an exception to the rule of the 
Christian ideal, which bids us contemplate how wonderfully 
and marvellously we are made and rouses our stagnant aspirations 
by the reminder that ‘‘ we are the temples of the Living God.” 

Ignatius Loyola had a momentary glimpse of the vanity 
of human life and the frailty of the human body which led 
him to a life of great self-sacrifice. But it was the vision of 
the glorified Christ that sustained him in his arduous work. 

the one says: ‘‘ Nourish disgust and de/achment.”’ 

The other says: ‘‘The secret of success lies in attach- 
ment.’ 

' Says the Buddhist: ‘‘I devdte myself wholly to moral 
culture, so as to arrive at the highest condition of moral rest.” 

The Christian says: ‘‘Be good that ye may be the children 
of your Father in heaven.”’ | 

Thus we see that whilst the springs of religious endeavour 
bear a certain similarity, yet the objective is very different. 

Two honoured symbols stand before the world to-day, ar- 
resting its attention, commanding its allegiance. The one is 
the figure of a saint seated on the lotus flower. ‘‘ The other 
is the figure of a Saviour hanging on a Cross. The saint on 
the lotus flower sits cross-legged, meditative and of a benignant 
countenance, the type of quenched desire and the great peace. 
The face is unruffed and calm without a line to indicate any 
conflict of soul! That is past and gone forever. ‘The great 
peace has been found for Azmse/f in the renunciation of self 
and the annihilation of the affections and passions and desire.’ 
He has won the placid calm of eternity by scorning the pass- 
ing pleasures of time—a gracious face, full of sweetness, invit- 
ing men to find the same repose as he by doing as he did. 

That peace has soothed the ruffled lives of millions. 

The other symbol is One hanging on across. ‘‘ There is 
no beauty that we should desire Him.” ‘ His face is marred 
more than any man’s.’? He also promised peace; but to 
onlookers, he seems to have missed himself what he promised 
to others. ‘‘ Yet the burden of a world lies enfolded in that 
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agony.’’ Life is offered to all in that death, and the virtue 
of those sufferings imparts rest and freedom to all who will 
take them. | 

The passion of the Cross of Calvary has not only soothed 
the burdens of many a heart, but has also brought within the 
reach of mankind the Power, through which alone true holiness 
can be attained. 

There is an affinity between the two symbols which 
should draw them to each other. Certain similarities of doc- 
trine and ideals have been pointed out. 

But there are also dissimilarities in method and manner 
which are great and fundamental. 

(1)..In the view of Z7. 


(2). In the view of the universe. 
(3). In the view of God and of heavenly things. 


Rev. William Riddel, M.A., M.D., 
English Presbyterian Mission, Wu-king-fu 
A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 


T is now only five months since there appeared in the 
RECORDER a memorial note to the memory of the late Rev. 
Donald Maclver, of Wu-king-fu. Again it is our painful 
duty to record the death of our revered colleague, the Rev. 
Wm. Riddel, M.D. This sad event took place at Wu-king- 

fu on the 18th of last October, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. Thus within the brief period of four months our Mission is 
thrown a second time into deep mourning. Our ranks have been 
depleted, and the breaches formed will be very difficult to fill. 

Since his return from furlough, two years ago, Dr. Riddel’s 

health was by no means robust, yet he was able to attend to his 
hospital duties and to do a good deal of routine work besides. 
During the spring and summer months of this year he had a good 
many “ups and downs,’’ but towards the end of August he 
appeared to us to have regained his usual vigour. He spent most of 
the hot season in the Thai-yong hills, a short distance from Wu- 
king-fu. Early in September he was able for hill climbing, and we 
all had hoped that there was still a long period of service in store 
for him. Towards the middle of September he returned to his 
hospital and entered heartily into his work. He caught a chill, 
which confined him to bed. He had been attending typhoid 
patients some time previously at Thai-yong, and seeing that his 
own fever was so persistent, although no definite symptoms had 
yet appeared, he suspected it was typhoid. His suspicions were 
correct. Having no great reserve of strength to battle with the 
disease he very soon succumbed. 
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‘Dr. Riddel was an Aberdonian, born on the 5th of March, 
1853, in the parish of Cushnie, situate in the upper reaches of the 


Don. He received his early education in his native place. At the 


age of sixteen he went to the Grammar School in Old Aberdeen. 


Here he spent two years of close study in preparation for the 
University, which he entered in 1870. His University career was 


marked with distinction. It was during the first session that he 


passed through a religious crisis which influenced all his future 


life. Belief in Christ became a reality, and the call to serve Him 


in the Mission field came to him with urgency. He at once 
acquiesced. From the decision he then came to he appears never 


to have swerved; rather did it gain the more approval with the 
growth of years. As to this important crisis in his spiritual life I 


‘had better quote his own words. In his diary he writes: ‘‘ On 


Wednesday, 6th April (1860), I was at both services. Mr. Inglis, 
Dundee, preached on Isaiah xi. 10 and Col. iii. 11, ‘ Christ is 
all and in all.’ Religious anxiety of long duration, renewed every 
Sunday, was coming to a crisis. Mr. Inglis’ sermon on the last 
mentioned text was miraculously helpful: ‘There is some one 
crying for light. The light shines all around ; open the door and let 
it in, open your heart and receive the love of Christ.’ Now I 
had decided to stay in town instéad of going home, having half 
consciously gone into retreat to have the matter settled if possible 
during the communion week; half unconsciously, for I had 
almost tost a penny—heads for home, tails for town, but I did not 
like to refer the matter to chance. On the evening of Thursday, 
7th, in the quiet of my own room my anxiety ended in peace. 
I could for the first time trust the Saviour with confidence which 
was never after seriously shaken, for, however I might suspect 
myself I was sure of Him, and sure that He had in answer to my 
prayer ‘revealed Himself’ to me.’’ Again he adds, ‘‘ Next day 
(Thanksgiving) I heard a sermon on Phil. iii. 20, ‘For our con- 


-versation (citizenship) is in heaven.’ I felt these sermons remark- 


ably helpful. It seems as if I had been blind and had my eyes 
opened, for the Bible seemed like a new book.’’ So he wrote down, 
but evidently some time after the event, this important piece of his 
religious autobiography. We think then of him, during the suc- 
ceeding ten years of study, in possession of this inspiring thought : 
‘* Prepare for service in the Mission field.’’ His missionary zeal 
began then. In his diary and letters we read of the fervour of his 
convictions. During seasons of vacation we find him at his father’s 
farm. He invites farm servants and others to assemble in barn or 
other suitable place of meeting that he may press home on them the 
claims of the Christ Life. His keenness for study was by no means 
diminished. A _ fellow-student, the Rev. John Watson, of our 
Amoy Mission, writes of him as being ‘‘an able man, an excellent 
student, an incessant worker.’’ I was struck with the keenness of 
his intellect. He well deserved the name of the ‘‘ Earnest Student.”’ 
In the year 1874 he graduated M.A. Distinguished though his Univ- 
ersity career had heen he is said to have been very modest and retir- 
ing in disposition. These traits remained with him through life. 
During the next two years he was in: England, where he taught 
in boarding-schools. He did not find this very congenial work. 
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In the year 1877 he returned to Aberdeen, where he immediate- 
ly entered on a double course of study—theology and medicine. 
To do justice to either is usually regarded as sufficient labour for 
the ordinary student. Yet here we meet with a young man not 
possessed of a superabundance of physical strength, tackling 
theological and medical classes at the same time; nor is this all, in 
addition he took charge of a Mission at Shuttle Lane All the 
friends knew that he overtaxed himself, and he himself would not 
advise anyone to follow his example. His fellow-student writes of 
him: ‘‘ He was preéminent among his fellows.’’ He was a favourite 
student with the professor of anatomy and was the medalist: of his 
class. Like Mr. Maclver he regarded Dr. Robertson Smith as the 
best teacher he had known. We feel that Dr. Riddel both attempted 
and accomplished too much. He undoubtedly did himself physical 
injury by attempting tasks so Herculean. He, like many others 
of his day, was under the impression that in order to qualify for 
the missionary’s sphere he must know medicine as well as theology. 
Nowadays missionaries generally hold the view that the double 
qualification is not necessarily an advantage. After some expe- 
rience on the field Dr. Riddel inclined to that opinion. He would 
not advise others to do as he had done. During his college days 
he was dubbed the ‘‘ Flying Scotsman’’ because he had to make 
speed in order to get from the Medical to the Theological Hall in 
time for his classes. , | 

In the year 1881, with full qualifications as a clergyman and 
physician, he sailed for China to join Mr. Maclver in the Hakka 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church of England. During a period 
of twenty-nine years, with the exception of his three furloughs at 
home, he was able to give almost unbroken service to his Mission. 
He gradually became kuown to us as a man of varied knowledge 
and accomplishments. His knowledge was practical as well as 
theoretical. To the ministerial, medical and educational aspects of 
the work he gave his attention and time ungrudgingly. He seemed 
to regard each ministry as equally important with the other, 
or he viewed the one as part of the whole. He had remarkable 
facility in detaching his mind from one engrossing subject to 
another’ Thus he became the ‘‘ Handy’’ man of our Mission. 
He gladly entered the breach when furloughs came round. His 
reading embraced religious, medical and general scientific litera- 
- ture. He would -perhaps hesitate to say which branch of the 
service he felt the more drawn to. Yet when circumstances 
rendered it necessary that he make a choice between the ministerial 
and medical he inclined to the latter. ‘Thus during the last decade 
of his life hospital work engaged his attention avd absorbed most 
of his time. Our medical missionaries set themselves very hard 
tasks. To treat their patients surgically or otherwise is only part 
of their work. ‘They undertake to give a course of theoretical and 
practical training to their assistants—qualifying them in a period 
of four or five years to act as their hospital assistants, or, if they so 
choose, to begin medical practice on their own account. When 
Dr. Riddel took charge of the Wu-king-fu Hospital, vacated by Dr. 
Macphun, who was. asked by his committee to proceed to the 
North Hakka field to break new territory, he undertook to teach 
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his students the practice and theory of medicine which had been 
so successfully carried on by Dr. Macphun. How well he accomplish- 
ed this many students will testify. Whatever he did he did with 
a heart aud a will. Orderliness and cleanliness were marked 
features of his hospital. ‘Those who know how Chinese regard 
these matters will appreciate what these ‘features mean.’ He had 
a genius for mechanical contrivances. As a voy his Aberdonian 
neighbors called him the ‘‘ Mechonic.’’ His patients often felt 
grateful for tue skill he displayed in devising means for their 
bodily comfort. He designed a clock-like arrangement on which 
were written the names of Jiis assistants with the names of the 
various duties to be performed by each. The handles pointed to 
each man his daily work. He brought a sunny disposition into 
his service. He had a playful spirit and a keen sense of humour, 
which often sparkled amongst his fellow-workers like glints of 
sunshine. To the purely medical side he added other most 
important features—that of teaching Christianity and preaching 
the Gospel to his patients. In his earnest endeavour for their 
spiritual uplift he had the full sympathy and help of his wife, to 
whom now iv her great sorrow and bereavement we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy. 3 

* He was a student of nature too: Nothing delighted him more 
than to ramble over the hills or dive into sheltered nooks where 
he could study plant life. He was no mere novice in botany. 
He knew well all the fern varieties in his neighbourhood. He 
had even traced their form and shape on paper with astonishing 
neatness. To his Mission, to science and to the public he has 
rendered valuable service in his series of maps of Swatow and the 
neighbouring counties, embracing the north-eastern portion of 
Canton province with the more southerly counties of Fuhkien 
province, 7z.e., the territories in which English Presbyterians are 
at work. His maps are truly models of neatness and accuracy. 
Cartography was his hobby. His fellow-missionaries and his com- 
mittee recognised the value of his work. When he was at home 
on furlough he was exempted from the usual exactions on mission- 
aries, so that he might complete his maps. His knowledge of 
astronomy was revealed this year when Halley’s comet appeared 
in our earth’s neighbourhood. Since she came into and passed out 
of our ken he took observations whenever it was possible. His 
colleagues will:-always remember bow he tried to enthuse them by 
paying early visits to their bedroom doors telling them of the glorious 
picture revealed on the blue starry heavens. When the comet was 
the daily topic of conversation among the natives, he gave a lecture 
explaining very clearly, with the help of large diagrams, what he 
had to say. The lecture gave much satisfaction to a number of 
people. He prepared a paper founded on his observations which, 
we hope, may some day see the light. Readers of the North- 
China Herald will perhaps recall a lengthy paper written by Dr. 
Riddel on the ‘‘ Physical Constitution of the Moon,’’ a paper 
written in burlesque, brimful of lively and logical fancy, crowded 
with much playful, imaginative, and whimsical humour. A man 
constituted like Dr. Riddel, with so many facets to his character, 
might often appear a conundrum to people who did not know him. 
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We who knew him were well aware that beneath it all there lay a 
very sincere, tender, true and most reliable nature. He was loyal 
and sympathetic to a degree. At Thai-yong picnics, where he 
always was a persona grata, we shall wiss his merry laughter 
and his playful verses written for the occasion. Often did he 
amuse us with his pleasantry and wit. | 

He has been called away from us while he was still in his 
prime, and when we had good reason to hope that there still 
remained much. work for him to do. With his death there has 
closed a life which during three decades has been filled with 
strenuous service. In God’s mysterious providence we are left 
bereft of our two senior missionaries within the brief period of 
four months. Mr. MaclIver died during his furlough im his own 
native land, and lies buried in Edinburgh. Dr. Riddel died in 
harness at his post, and lies buried beside missionary colleagues 
in the Swatow foreign cemetery. We associate the two together 
in their life and in their death. They were scholars of the same 
Grammar School in Old Aberdeen. They were fellow-students of 
the same University. They have been fellow-workers in the same 
Mission field. Within the same year God has called the two home, 
so that in their life and their death they have not been long 
divided. 
| They have left behind them rich legacies, which ought to help 
and cheer us, who are now called upon to enter into their labours 
—deep devotion to their Master, unwavering faith in their mission, 
and lives consecrated to their Lord’s service. The Hakka Presby- 
terian Church remains the living testimony and witness to their 
faithfulness and zeal. 

M. C. MACKENZIE. 


Zn Memoriam.—Charles G. Lewis. 
Cle G. LEWIS has gone Home. A month ago we 


were detailed to accompany him to America, but we could 

not get beyond Shanghai. He was growing weaker so 

gradually that we were scarcely conscious of it. We hoped 

with him against hope that he might overcome the dread 
heart failure and be strong again. : 

He had endured much for China and humanity. He had been 
a missionary in Kweichow under the China Inland Mission. 
In the riots of 1900 he was trying to reach the coast through 
Kwaug-li with his family and another missionary? One night 
an armed robber band came upon them; all in the inn fled. While 
his companions were panic-stricken this man went out alone, 
impressed his personality upon the crowd and brought away all 
under his care. . 

He has only been five years in our West China Baptist 
Mission. In so short a time did he show spirituality, patietice, 
independence and faithfulness. As was said of Brother Carson, 
honors and hard work came his way. But whether a8 chaiftan 
of conference, treasurer of the Mission or chairman Of secretary 
of committees he never flinched. 
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He was yet but forty years old, and he fought hard to stay 
with his wife and little children and those other children of God 
for whom Christ lived and died. He would not believe he ought 
to surrender to suffering and disease until the last, when on 
November the 17th God called him, and he went on to the nearer 
service of the King. 

F. J. BRADSHAW. 


Zn Memoriam.—W. H. Standring. 


T is with sadness that we, the members of the Soochow 
Missionary and Literary Association, place on record a 
tribute of love and respect to the memory of the Rev. 
Wm. H. Standring, who has been removed from our midst 

by death. 

He was a man of gentleness, goodness and grace, and we 
would express our affectionate appreciation of his noble Christian 
character, attractive qualities of mind and heart and his kind and 
courteous intercourse with his fellow-members in the bonds of 
Christiau fellowship; and as the fragrance of the life he lived 
lingers in the hearts of many bereaved and sorrowing, may it 
stimulate us to more faithful living and to fuller consecration to 
the Master's service. 

That one ou the threshold of life’s work, so well fitted to meet 
the need at this time, should be removed by death from part in 
that work, is one of the inscrutable mysteries of providence 
which we cannot understand now, but we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of our Father. 

This Society therefore desires to extend its sincere and heart- 
felt sympathy to his bereaved wife, to his relatives and friends, and 
to the Mission of which he was a member. 


Rev. P. C. DuBoss, 


VARENA ScoTr CRAWFORD, 
Committee. 


Correspondence. 


THE C. I. M. AND THE SHEN- 
CHOWFU INDEMNITY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: The letter of Mr. 
Warren in the November num- 
ber of the RECORDER evidently 
calls for some reply from me. 
Let me begin by acknowledging 
the atmosphere of Christian 
courtesy that breathes through 


Mr. Warren’s letter and his 
kind reference to myself person- 
ally, which I most ‘heartily re- 
ciprocate, 

At the time of writing, the 
official report of the Edinburgh 
Conference could not have reach- 
ed Changsha, and Mr. Warren 
probably had not before him an 
exact report of what I actually 
said. As the report will now 
be in the hands of a large num- 
ber of the missionaries in China, 
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I would ask that those who have 
read Mr. Warren’s letter will 
also be good enough to read the 
verbatim report of my speech, 
which is to be found in Vol. 
VII, pp. 174 and 175. Ina matter 
of this kind it is of the greatest 
importance to keep the ‘‘ zpsis- 
sima verba’’ in view. 

I think it will be evident to 
every reader that, in speaking, 
I laid emphasis on a principle 
upon which I was desirous that 
Missions should act in the future, 
and not upon the action that any 
Mission had taken in the past. 

In order, however, to make 
the appeal with which I closed, 
it was necessary for me to recall 
the past, and, in so doing, I 
purposely referred to other Mis- 
sions as impersonally as possible. 
I not only avoided naming any 
Mission, but I called attention 
to the fact that no Mission 
was named in the following 
words: ‘‘I mention no Mis- 
‘sion. I am speaking without 
recrimination for the past, but 
in order to impress upon this 
Conference a great principle for 
the future.’’ Still further, I did 
not name the province where 
the martyrdoms had occurred, 
but twice over merely referred 
to it as ‘‘ in China.’’ 

I trust, in the light of these 
facts, Mr. Warren will recognise 
that what I said cannot be rightly 

described as ‘‘ bringing the sup- 
- posed defaulters to the bar of 
the church, represented-.in this 
case by the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence.”” When speaking I was 
not aware of the fact that Mr. 
Hoste had been communicated 
with in 1903, and that he had 
not taken exception to other 
Missions accepting the indemni- 
ty money, and I am obliged to 
Mr. Warren for calling my at- 
tention to this feature of the 
‘situation. 
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Had I been, bringing a charge 
against any Mission for accept- 
ing the indemnity this would, 
of course, have invalidated my 
whole case. The fact that Mr. 
Hoste had not withheld his con- 
Sent in 1903, caunot be held to 
debar me from making an ap- 
peal as to the course that should 
be pursued in the event of 
similar circumstances arising in 
the future. 

I am sorry that I should have 
given any occasion for the com- 
ments which Mr. Warren makes 
about my reference to ‘‘ non- 
British Missions.’’ The exact 
expression was Missions ‘‘ whose 
bases are outside of Great Bri- 
tain.’” It seems as if Mr. War- 
ren had misunderstood me on 
this point, but I accept responsi- 
bility for not having made my 
meaning more clear. It was not 
my intention to contrast the 
action of British Missions and 
those of another nationality, 
but only to refer to the fact that 
money which had been claimed 
by the British government had 
been accepted for use by Missions 
of another nationality. I was 
speaking ‘‘extempore,’’ under 
limits of time, in a large as- 
sembly, and if, under these 
circumstances, I used words that 
have justified Mr. Warren in 
writing as if I had “ pilloried’’ 
another Mission as being ‘* non- 
British,’’ I would here express 
my unfeigned regret. 

With regard to the central 
issue, Mr. Warren writes: ‘‘I 
question the right of the C. I. M. 
or any other Mission in similar 
circumstances to bind other Mis- 
sions to follow its policy.’’ I 
think that the readers of my 
speech, as actually delivered, will 
see that I never attempted to as- 
sert that we had a right, in this 
connection, to bind anyone. I 
made a general appeal to the 
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delegates as to their own course 
of action in the event of such a 
case occurring in the future, and 
I firmly adhere to the position 
that I was eutitled to make such 
an appeal, and that a World 
Missionary Conference was a fit 
place to make it. 

Finally, on the subject of mo- 
tives. Mr. Warren is quite right 
when he states that the subject 
of indemnity should be discussed 
‘‘only by those who are ready 
to concede that fellow-workers 
from whom they differ, are 
actuated by the highest motives.’’ 
I have carefully read over what 
I said, with this remark in view, 
but I cannot see its application. 
I have expressed no judgment 
of the motives that have actuat- 
ed others, and I most fully ac- 
knowledge that those from whom 
I may differ on this question can 
be guided by the highest mo- 
tives. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
WALTER B. SLOAN. 


LONDON. 


TRACT ON CONSUMPTION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: May I call your 
attention to a pamphlet recently 
published by our committee, 
entitled ‘‘ Consumption: Its Na- 
ture, Prevention, and Cure,’’ 
compiled and written by Pro- 
fessor H. L. Zia. We. have al- 
ready placed an edition of a 
thousand copies on the market 
for distribution in limited quanti- 
ties to those who will pay merely 
the postage. We are desirous 
that it have as large a circula- 
tion as possible in China and 
are willing to grant the privilege 
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of unlimited reproduction to any 
who care to print editions, with 
the one condition that its ori- 
ginal publication by us shall be 
acknowledged. We trust that 
generous friends may be found 
to make possible the broadcast 
circulation of this booklet, which 
can do only good. 

We shall appreciate your giv- 
ing publicity to this matter in 
your columns. | 


Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. Boynron. 


MR. WHITE AND .“‘ DIETING.”’ 
To the Editor of 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: When doctors dis- 
agree who is to decide? The 
unfortunate layman can only 
pray for length of days, a natu- 
ral death, and peace at the last. 
Believing that every man is a 
law unto himself in the matter 
of diet, the present writer does 
not propose to criticise Dr. 
Exner’s letter on the subject in 
your last issue, but desires only 
to draw his attention to the fact, 
of which he says he is unaware, 
that Chittenden’s views have 
been arraigned by expert critic- 
ism. In. the Handbook of 
Physiology (formerly Kirke’s 


Physiology), edited by W. D. 


Halliburton, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology, King’s‘College, Lon- 
don, a book which is now in its 
22nd edition, and as a text-book 
is widely used among medical stu- 
dents in England and America, 
on pp. 618, 619 there are 
the following statements : ‘‘ The 
important character of Chit- 
tenden’s work has given the 
faddists on matters of diet an 
important opportunity of being 
listened to. There is, for ‘in- 
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‘stance, a group of these to whom 
‘the very necessary act of chew- 
ing has assumed almost the 
nature of a religious ceremony, 
and they have sought to convince 
mankind of its superlative im- 
portance. These, however, need 
‘not concern us, but there are 
some, even in the scientific world, 
who seem almost to believe that 
the law of conservation of energy 
does not apply to-the chemical 
changes in a living animal. 
They cite instances of people who 
do a large amount of work, and 
do it upon what most would re- 
gard as an insufficient diet, with- 
out detriment or loss of body- 
weight. If a man only receives 
food in the day of the energy 
value, say, of 1,500 large calories, 
and the heat he produces and 
the work he does are equivalent 
to 2,000, then the additional 
500 must have come from his 


internal resources, and he must 


have used up some of the 
material formerly stored in his 
body. This is as certain as the 
tact that one and one make two. 
It is quite conceivable that his 
body may not have lost weight, 
but nevertheless fat may have 
disappeared, and been replaced 
by an equivalent weight of 
water and excess of carbohy- 
drate food, which usually is a 
character ot the diets of such 
people, and is just the sort of diet 
likely to cause retention of water 
in the body. | 

We have in our mention of 
the Chittenden diet alluded to 
several circumstances that should 
make us pause before accepting 
his conclusions to the full. 
Many people eat. too / much; 
would it be advisable for us all 
to eat too little, and is Chit- 
teuden’s diet too scanty ? 

No doubt the over-eaters 
would benefit by eating too little 
for a time. They would give 
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their overtaxed digestive and 
secretory organs. necessary 
rest and have time to consume 
some of their accumulated stores 
of material. It is quite possible 
that the benefit noticed in some 
of the subjects of Chittenden’s 
experiments might have been 
due to such a circumstance as 
this, or to the regular life they 
were compelled to live, quite 
apart from diet altogether. But 
to eat too little as an ordinary 
and permanent thing is quite 
another matter, and it is in- 
teresting to be able to record 
that most of the subjects of 
Chittenden’s experiments have 
now returned to their previous 
dietetic habits. | 

So far as it is possible to read 
history correctly, man has al- 
ways, where he can, taken in- 
stinctively more protein than 
Chittenden would allow him, 
and, with few exceptions, the 
meat-eating nations are those 
which have risen to the front. 

So far as it is possible to draw 
correct deductions on questions 
of diet, from animals to man, a 
restricted diet over a long period 
has proved detrimental. More- 
over, a careful study of Chit- 


-tenden’s own analytical figures, 


such as Benedict has made, 
shows that there was, in some 
cases, distinct impairment of 
health.’’ 

There is much more to the 
same effect, but enough has 
been quoted to prove our point. 
As St. Paul says: ‘‘ Food for the 
stomach and the stomach for 
food,’’ but for those who groan 
under the burden of the flesh, 
it is a consoling thought that 
some day ‘‘God will put an 
end to both the one and the 
other.’’ (1 Cor. vi. 13). 


Yours truly, 
PHYSICUS, 


. 
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MANDARIN UNION VERSION OF 
PSALMS AND JOB. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’”’ 


DEAR SiR: I have been requested 
to inform the readers of the 
RECORDER that the Union Man- 
darin Version of the Psalms is in 
print, and on sale at the Bible 
Societies’ offices. It can be had 
singly, or bound up with the 
Union Version of the New Testa- 
ment-in various bindings. Very 
kind words have been received 
from those who have used the 
new translation of the Psalms. 
It may also be mentioned that 
the book of Job, finished at the 
last session of the committee, 
has been some time in press, and 
is probably on sale at the present 
time. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 
(Chairman of Committec.) 


PEKING. 


OPIUM SUPPRESSION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: We need this year 
the aid and cooperation of every 
Christian worker, both Chinese 
and foreign. There is great 
promise that the opium trade 
may be stopped /his year. 

The Chinese National Anti- 
Opium Society at Peking, with 
its branches, is working hard. 
The British Societies are earnest- 
ly cooperating. The National 
Assembly has passed_a resolu- 
tion for the total prohibition of 
poppy cultivation throughout 
the Empire, and that the trade 
and opium revenue shall stop at 
the end of the sixth moon /his 
year. They wish the importa- 
tion to stop at the same time. 
It is a great and difficult work. 
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‘Will -you'help it on? you 
send us information as ‘to the 


feeling against opium in your 


localty’? 1. Is ‘there an anti- 
opium society in your district ? 
2. If not, will you -aid in start- 
ing one? 3. Do you wish litera- 


‘ture on the question? ‘(If you 


will send me 10 cts. for postage, 
Chinese stamps, I will send you 
a package of both English and 
Chinese). 4. How well ‘is the 
prohibition of cultivation carried 
out in your district? 5. Is the 
smoking decreasing ? 6. What 
can you suggest to help the 
auti-opium movement along? 
Thanking you for your codper 
tion. 
Yours very sincerely, 
E. W. THwInc, 


Secretary. 


TIENTSIN, CHINA. 


BIBLICAL NAMES. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: Your correspond- 
ent ‘‘ B. Literal’’ might have 
signed himself ‘‘ B. Funny.’’ He 
seems quite unable to look at 
things from the Chinese view- 
point. Perhaps he has been too 
long in China, perhaps he has 
not been long enough; if he 
had sigued his name, I might 
have been saved speculating. 
Anyway, his translations indicate 
poor acquaintance with the lan- 
guage—such, as for 
brother ’’ and 4& for ‘‘ said 
unto’”’ or ‘‘ talked with.’’ Since 
Abel was the younger brother 
of “. how could he be his 
? 

Apart, however, from such 
crudities of translation, the por- 
tion of Genesis iv. 8 is better ex- 
pressed by ‘‘B. L.’s’’ version, 
‘* Possession rose up against 
Vanity, his brother, and slew 


$ 
of 


_him’’ than by the Biblical. ver- 
sion ‘‘ Ought-to-be-Hidden rose 
up against Uncle and slew him.’’ 

‘*B. Literal’’ further gives a 
translation. of Exodus iv. 27, 
with §& 4 fj for Lord; # 7K 
He HH BE for the name ‘‘ Moses,’’ 
and: for ‘‘ mountain 
of; God.’’ No one proposes. to 
translate literally the words 
Jehovah and God, but certainly 
‘“‘Ah Lun met Feeling-the- 
West.”’ can be improved. 

If your correspondent: has 
‘time to endeavour’’ further, 


it is to be hoped that he will 


endeavour to throw light upon 
the subject, and notdust, There 
are admitted difficulties which 
will not be removed by any 
amount of being funny. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALEX. DON. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


WORK AMONG THE BLIND. 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Srr: Life is short and 
circulars are many, but I should 
be very much obliged if every 
inissionary in China engaged ‘in 
work among the blind would 
send me his or her name and 
address.on a postcard. 
Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


David Hill School for the Blind, 
Hankow. 


LIBRARIES FOR CHINESE 
PASTORS AND OTHERS. 
To the Editor of 3 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Sir: After carefully study- 


ing the subject for years I have 
come to the conclusion that 


amongst our missionary brethren 
the whole subject of reading 
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matter for preachers and church 
members is sadly neglected. 

When the R. T. S. gave their 
first generous grant of: books (10 
dollars’ worth for 1 dollar) I saw 
some of the lists of books applied 
for from this district and was 
astonished and dismayed to find 
that preachers who had passed 
through our training schools were 
applying for books that should 
have been in their hands before 
they were accepted for baptism. 
Amongst those applied for were 
many C. C. T. S. ten and fifteen 
cash tracts. It is a mystery to 
me how anyone can think of em- 
ploying men as evangelists who 
do not possess a Conference Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. 
One would expect such men to 
have studied this commentary 
carefully a year or two before 
employment would be even hint- 
ed at. 

I did not see all the lists, so 
only speak in a general way, but 
I think I am not far out in 
saying that 90 per cent. of the 
books given away in the R. T. 
5. grants to preachers were 
books the men ought to have 
possessed years before they be- 
came preachers. This indication 
that our Chinese helpers are not 
Bible students or even readers 
of good books is a fact fraught 
with sad significance. 

I have made it a rule to try 
to persuade every intelligent 
Christian to strive to possess at 
least the New Testament Con- 
ference Commentary. And I 
have urged in season and out of 
season that every village chapel 
should be endowed with a small 
library of standard books of 
reference, worth, say, five taels; 
also that our city church should 
keep increasing its library now 
amounting to some hundreds of 
books which may be bcrrowed 
by any Christian. 
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Re the subject of a library: 
and reading room at each sta- 


tion for the use of Christians,— 
both are equally rare. 


mission I know in Szchuan, or 
indeed in all West China. 

For ten years I have been in 
the habit of asking my fellow- 


workers this question, ‘‘ Do you 


set apart a room on your mission 
compound which shall be sacred 


and private to your preachers, 


apart from a guest hall or a 
badly lighted bedroom, where 
he can study and pray and you 


can meet him for Bible study 


and prayer?’’ In these years I 
have only met one man who has 
answered in the affirmative. 

- Manycomplain that the preach- 
erS are generally to be found 
m the tea-shop, or that it is 
hard to persuade them to sit to 
study, etc. And of course it is. 
We should find it just as hard if 


we had their homes to study in. 


If we desire to be a help to 
these men I have a strong belief: 
(1). That we should pay the 
rent of a house that has a private 
room in it in which they can 
read, study, and pray. (2). That 


there should be a place on every 


mission compound in which Chi- 
nese preachers aud missionaries 
can meet for study. The preach- 
ers to study, not the foreigners. 
(3). That we should see to it 
that all our preachers see a sam- 
ple copy of every helpful book 
and tract published. This plan 
might well be extended to em- 
brace every reading Christian in 
city and country. | 

Every central mission station 


in China should have a good 


library as part of its equipment, 
containing at least one copy of 
every book published which will 
- deepen the spiritual life and 
widen the outlook of the readers. 
With the present system this 
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will never be, because (a) the 
missionaries will not pay for it, 
(6) the churches and preachers 
don’t know the value of it and 
hence don’t strive to obtain it. 

The suggestions I have made 
to the publishing societies that 
they should accépt a deposit of 
$2.00 and send a copy of every 
new book to subscribers at half 
price, is the only method I can 
think of to improve the present 
state of affairs. I am most thank- 
ful it has been taken up so gener- 
ally, and I hope the Societies 
concerned will be business-like 
enough to canvass every mission 
station aud missionary in China. 

The sales may not increase 
very rapidly ; it will take time for 
the plan to take root and bear 
fruit, but it is in the right line 
and will be for profit in the end. 

The West China Tract Society: 
acted upon a suggestion of mine, 
made some years ago, and now 
sends out a free copy of all 
tracts (not books of value) to 
every missionary in the West, 
They also send out a monthly list 
of new books prepared for sale. 

Before closing this letter may 
I make an appeal to you? Can 
you through the RECORDER and 
Christian Chinese papers make 
an appeal to missions and 
churches on this subject ? 

The objections usually raised 
by missionaries are: (1). That 
the adoption of this plan costs 
money and that there would be 
continual losses of books borrow- 
ed from the library. (2). That 
preachers and Christians would 
not read nor use the reading 
room if one were. attached to 
the church. The first of these 
objections is not true, the second 
is true NOW, but it will not be 
true a few years hence if we per- 
severe with the plan. That mis- 
sionaries are coutent that their 
converts should remain ignorant. 
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just because they do not kuow 
enough to appreciate knowledge 
is a sad state of affairs. 

Try and do something to urge 
every central mission station, 
where quarterly and annual 
meetings are held, to establish 
libraries at once and that, at 
whatever inconvenience, a li- 
brary and reading room should 
be provided (if necessary built) 
for every city church. Also ask 
every publishing society to make 
it easy to establish libraries by 
instituting, if only fora year, the 
_ new book subscription scheme 
by which one copy of every new 
book is sent to all subscribers 
immediately on publication. It 
is to be understood that the 
books are not to be sold nor are 
they to be kept for the private 
use of the missionaries, but are 


to be placed in the church library. 


for general reading and as sam- 
ples of the literature which may 
be purchased from the Society. 

In the former part of my letter 
I have spoken of the R. T. S’s 
- generous grants of 1o dollars’ 
worth of books for 1 dollar. I 
should like to add one more 
thing. After carefully watching 
the working out of this plan I 
have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is not without draw- 
backs.: Truly it did a great deal 
to make amends for missionary 
neglect, but really every book in 
the R. T. S. grant should have 
been in the preacher’s library 
years before, and if his pay did 
not allow him to purchase them 
the missionary should ’ and could, 
have supplied them in order to 
promote the man’s efficjency as 
a preacher. 

Every student preacher will 
now supply himself only with 
those books which he cannot 


possibly do without in the hope 
that the R. T. S. will one day 
give a fresh issue of grants 
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grants were exhausted there 
were some 24 student preachers 
here who had been left out. I 
was very sorry for them, and 
offered, anonymously, to pay 
50 per cent. of the cost of supply- 
ing 10 sets of books to these 
students subject to the judgment 
of their Principal. I also offered 
30 dollars’ worth of prizes tothe 
highest men of the year; the 


only condition being that each 


prize man should make an effort. 
to write, or compose, from 
Scripture texts, a tract suited for 
work among women or very 
poor readers among men. | 

It may astonish you to know 
that my 30 dollars was refused. 
The excuse given was: ‘‘ The 
men are hoping that the R. T.S. 
will give another set of grants.”’ 
(which the R. T. S. did.—Ep.): 

Iam going to run a page in 
our West China Magazine each 
month as a review and recom- 
mendation of some. book _ that: 
every preacher should read. Do 
you think a similar plan could be’ 
adopted by the editors of the Chi-: 
nese papers published in Shang- 
hai, Hankow and other centres? 
What is wanted is not a critical 
review, but a solid recommenda- 
tion such as will arouse a keener 
interest in the books now at the 
disposal of the church. Please 
do all you can to bring this sub- 
ject before the missionary body 
and God will prosper us in what. 
we attempt for Him. 


H. H. CURTIS. 


MR. KU HUNG MING’S BOOK. 


To the Editor of 

‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: I am glad to see 
that my friend Mr. Fitch has 
drawn attention in your pages 
to Ku Hung-ming Hsien-sheng’s 


a 
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remarkable ‘‘ Story of. a Chinese 
Oxford. Movement,.’’ A feature 
of, the little work to which Mr. 
Fitch has hardly referred is the 
author’s very remarkable ac- 
quajntance with Western litera- 


ture aud the political History of. 


Great Britain. 
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I write, however, chiefly to 
note that the Treatise is publish- 
ed by the Mercury newspaper, 
and is sold at the office of the 
paper. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

G. E. MOULE. 


Hangchow. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information. about 
books. Anthors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The Report of The World Missionary 
Conference, 1910, In nine volumes, 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
Edinburgh and London, 18/-. Post- 
age abroad 3/-. 

It is quite impossible to sum- 
marise or adequately to review 
this Report in the space avail- 
able iu.the RECORDER. This 
Report is the last word.on Mis- 
sious. No missionary should be 
without it, and no missionary 
who.can afford the money. will 
refrain from purchasing it. 


Vol. I.—Carrying the Gospel. 


A general survey of each of the 
different mission fields, with re- 
ference to the extent and popula- 
tion of the country, its racial, 
linguistic, social, and religious 
conditions, etc., and a discussion 
of general questions of mission- 
ary policy and method. 


The article on China in this. 


volume occupies 25 pages of 
space and is a succinct and 
authoritative statement of the 
missionary problem in this land 
to-day. 


Vol. II.—The Church in the 
Mission Field.. 

The Constitution,and Organisa- 
tion of the Church, Conditions of 
Membership, Church Discipline, 
Edification of the Christian Com- 
munity, Training and Employ- 


ment of Workers, Character and 

Fruitfulness of Christian Life, 

Christian Literature and Theol- 

oxy. 

References to the Church in 
China are numerous in this 
volume as was indeed to be 
expected, seeing that it is the Re- 
port of Commission II, of which 
Dr. J. C. Gibson was chairman. 


Vol, III.—Christian Education. 


A survey by leading educa- 
tionists, including a considera- 
tion of educational problems in 
India, China, Japan, Africa, and 
Mohaminedan lands, and special 
chapters on the Relating of Chris- 
tiay Truth to Indigenous Thonght, 
the Training of Teachers, an 
trial Training, and the Production 
and Distribution of Literature. 


The article on Education in 
China in this volume extends to 
57 pages, and is exceedingly full 
and informing. 


Vol. IV.—The Missionary Message. 


Among the subjects investigat- 
ed are—the elements in the non- 
Christian faiths which afford real 
religious help and_ consolation, 
the features in these religions 
which: preserit points of contact 
with Christianity, and the ele- 
ments in the Christian message 
which have been found in actual 
experience to possess the greatest 
power of appeal. 
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Thirty-four ‘pages of ‘this 
‘volume are devoted to a’survey 
and appraisement of the religions 
‘of China. The opinions express- 
‘ed. are by men ‘who have quali- 
fied ‘themselves to judge of -what 
‘they speak by “a life-long -study 
Of the *stibject. The article is 
‘deeply intéresting. 


Vol. V.—The Preparation of 
Missionaries. 

A review of the methods at pre- 
sent in operation for the training 
of missionaries and the standards 
adopted by missionary societiés, 
with a consideration of the means 
by which missionaries may be bet- 
ter prepared for the difficult work 
in which they are engaged. 

This volume discusses the 
advantage of a missionary train- 
ing college at home in which 
the language might be acquired. 
A letter from Dr. J. C. Gibson 
in the appendix strongly urges 
the feasibility of ‘missionaries 
learning Chinese before starting 
for the mission field. 


Vol. VI.—The Home Base of Missions. 
A study of the methods adopted 
for promoting missionary interest 
in the Church at home and for 
securing candidates and funds. 
Appended to this volume is a 
bibliography Of missionary litera- 
ture. The section on China 
covers no less than 25 pages.’ 


Vol. VII.—Missions and Governments. 
An investigation of the prob- 
lems arising between Missions 
and the various types of Govern- 
ment under which they work. 
This is the smallest of the nine 
volumes which make up the 
complete report, but it is one of 
the most important and certainly 
one of the most interesting. The 
section on China states that for 
many years the matters discussed 
in this report ‘‘ have been burn- 
ing questions.’’ The matters 
discussed are : ‘“Treaties,’’ ‘“The 
Attitude of the Government,”’ 


‘Our - Book ‘Table 


‘Appedis for Initer- 
véntion,’’ ‘‘ Justice “for Chinése 


‘Christians,’’ 
‘Roman Cathliolic Missious,’’“ The 
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‘Protestant ‘and 


Question of Compensation,” 
‘* Legal -Disabilities of Chinese 


Chiistians,’’ ‘‘ Missiénary Inftt- 


ice on Legislation,” ‘efc., and 


‘social-and political aspifdtions. 


Vol. VIII.—Codpeération and Unity. 


An exhaustive réview ‘of the 
methods of codperation between 
different missionary organisa- 
tions and of the remarkable 
movements in the ‘diréction of 
unity that are taking — fin all 
the larger mission fields. 


This volttme sums tip concisely 
the various movements in China 
looking towards ultimate tinion 
of the missionary forces. 


‘Vol. IX.—History, Records, 
and Addresses. 


This volume includes a general 
account of the Conference and a 
Report of the Addresses at the 
Conference on topics not con- 
sidered by the Commissions. 


Short'Cut to Western 
Mandarin. First hundred steps 
(romanised), Rev. E. Amundsen, 
F.R.G.S. Kelly & Walsh. $1.50. 


The writer of this little book- 
let (7o odd pages) aims at giving, 
in a course of ‘three months’ 
lessons, such a knowledge of 
Chinese as the ordinary student 
gathers in a year or two. ‘He 
has produced a vocabulary of 
selected phrases under various 
headings, as ‘‘ Domestic Series,’’ 
‘Travelling Series,’’ ‘‘ Religious 
Series,’’ etc., and presents these 
in ove hundred lessons without 
any grammatical explanation and 
almost without note or comment. 
If the absence of explanation is 
a help to the student in acquiring 
a difficult language then this 
book is certainly a ‘‘ short cut’”’ 
to the acquisition of Chinese. 


The author has added another 
to, the. existing romanised sys- 
tems, and this will probably be 
the most serious hindrance to a 
‘wide. use of his book. Handy 
_phrases are always welcome, and 
_many would, doubtless, possess 
‘themselves of the booklet for 
‘the sake of the many colloquial 
phrases which it contains, but 
‘‘the anxious fagged student ’”’ 
will object to the labour of learn- 
ing another system of spelling 
in addition to the one he is al- 
ready somewhat familiar with. 
The author may certainly 
claim that no system of spelling, 
perfectly and phonetically, re- 
presents Chinese sounds. The 
difficulty lies not altogether in 
the Chinese. The vowel sounds 
are pronounced differently by dif- 
ferent nationalities, so the same 
spelling represents very different 
sounds to different men. If it 
could but be insisted on that 
letters are not in themselves 
sounds, but only symbols repre- 
senting sounds, a great deal of 
the ingenuity expended in devis- 
ing new systems of romanization 
would be saved. It would then 
‘be recognised that whether we 
wrote “‘feng,”’ “ fung,” or ‘‘ fong”’ 
the combination of letters is to 
be taken as a symbol represent- 
ing the sound of the Chinese 
character fl. Similarly ‘‘ngo,”’ 
‘*wo,’’ and ‘‘o”’ represents the 
sound of #% and not any in- 
herent souud in the letters 
themselves. It is evident then 
that there may be several ways 
of spelling the same Chinese 
word and each of them be 
approximately correct. Mr. 
Amundsen writes the sounds 7#£¢ 
cha and 3 chia as dza and ja. 
Chao and chiao he writes “dzao” 
and ‘‘jao.’’ Now the difference 
between those sounds is not that 
Between ‘‘dz’’ and ‘‘j,’’ but 
between ‘‘ch’’ and ‘‘ chee,’’ or 
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jandjee. ‘‘ Cha"’ may be ‘‘ dza,” 


‘but ‘‘ chia’’ cannot be ‘‘ ja ;’’ it 


must be—on Mr. Amundsen’s 
system—*‘‘jeea,’’ or all the lexico- 
graphers who have ever written 
ou Chinese, native and foreigner 


‘alike, are wrong and Mr. Amund- 
‘sen alone is right. 


Other spell- 
ings to which few will take 
kindly are ‘‘jy’’ for ‘‘chii,’’ 
‘*jyen’’ for ‘‘chiian,’’ ‘‘ ohl- 
szoh’’ for ‘‘er-shih,’’ etc. Mr. 
Amundsen omits the final ‘‘ g’’ 
from words like ‘‘ bing-ding’’ 
and generally adopts the prin- 
ciple of reducing the number 
of separate classes of Chinese 
sounds to the lowest possible 
limit. Thus he does not dis- 
tinguish ‘‘bin’’ and ‘‘ bing,’ 
‘*shao’’ and ‘‘ hsiao’”’ (‘‘ spelled 
Syao’’). It would be easy to 
show that this is a vicious prin- 
ciple and that the more dif- 
ferences are noted the more 
correct is the student’s Chinese 
and also the easier is it for him 
to remember the words he does 


learn. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN Ja- 
PAN. Eighth Annual Issue. Igro. 


This, which is the Japan Mis- 
sion Year Book, is much later in 
appearing this year because the 
semi-Centennial Conference pa- 
pers and addresses had to be 
included in the volume in ad- 
dition to the usual material. 
This part of the book occupies 
406 pages, while the usual sub- 
jects occupy pages 406-635. A 
large number of addresses and 
papers by Japanese Christians 
which were presented at the 
Jubilee, form a very special and 
valuable feature of the book this 
year. Although the problems 
and methods in use differ from 
those of China, Chinese mission- 
aries would all greatly profit by 
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the yearly study of these vo- 
lumes. 

We especially commend to 
careful study the Appendix to 
Part First on the Evangelization 
of Japan, prepared by Galen M. 
Fisher. This represents not 
only his own views but the views 
of a large number of Japanese 
and foreigners whom he con- 
sulted. He says that the farm- 
ers, merchants, laborers, and the 
aristocracy have hitherto been 
comparatively inaccessible and, 
therefore, neglected. While this 
procedure has given the Japanese 
Church high intellectual stand- 
ing, it has kept it financially 
poor. But 169 out of 554 
churches in 1908 were self- 
supporting. Factory employees 
number 743,000, railway em- 
ployees number 87,000, the army 
and navy number 250,000 and 
50,000 respectively, and the 
fishermen, 1,000,000. These and 
other classes are still to be reach- 
ed. ‘The total number of mis- 
sionaries required is carefully 
' computed to be 6,000, although 
the part of the Japanese workers 
and laymen is acknowledged to 
be of far greater consequence 
than a large increase of for- 
eiguers. 

It is curious to see that Japan 
still lacks a Christian wuniver- 
sity that will rank with the uni- 
versities of the West. Twenty 
years ago Clhiristian institutions 
led in education, but now they 
are far behind the public and 
other private institutions. An- 
other prominent need is more 
Christian literature. They have 
nothing corresponding to the 

Christian Literature Society for 
China. The late Dr. Bennet is 


quoted as saying that Christian 
literature calls for less outlay 
of money than almost any other 
evangelistic agency in proportion 
to the numbers reached, while 
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the Japanese pastor feels the 
need for .periodicals, including a 
Christian daily ‘‘ Times.”’ In- 
deed some express the opinion 
that a ten-million dollar endow- 
ment for the publication of these 
books would go quite as far 
towards stimulating intellectual 
progress as the endowment of a- 
new university. The range of 
human interest has increased 
enormously in recent vears, and 
each of them needs its literature. 

Sidney L. Gulick, D.D., of 
the Doshisha, in an able paper 
pleads for comprehensive, 
thoroughly organized and strong. 
lv financed, single, Christian 
Literature Committee which 
shall embrace all branches of the 
Protestant church at work in 
Japan, whose publications shall 
be characterized by being Christo 
centric and Christo-basic, evangel- 
ical and vital, laying emphasis 
on social reform no less than on 
individual conversion and sancti- 
fication, honoring the Bible as 
God’s supreme word to men, 
speaking to modern men through 
their own modern language, 
irenic toward = non-Christian 
faiths and broadly catholic in 
its interdenominational and non- 
partisan spirit.’’ 

Why should not copies of 
“The Christian Movement in 
Japan”’ be obtainable in Shang- 
hai ? 

D. MacG. 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA. By 
Rev. John Hedlev, F.R.G.S. With 


illustrations amd amap. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 12/6. 364 pp. 
This well-got-up though 


somewhat bulky volume is the 
interesting result of Mr. Hedley’s 
journey some three or four years 
ago through that portion of 
North China which is so nearly 
unknown as to be not unlike 
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those charmed realms of child- 
hood, where dragons and other 
fierce beings did congregate. 
But this is no tairv tale. It is 
sober, earnest and very grim at 
times. ‘She picture of loneliness 
and dreary poverty ts clear cut 
and very real, but, like a silver 
thread, the influence of the life 
of James Gilmour of blessed 
memory is felt everywhere. No 
more powerful testimony to the 
value of a consecrated life could 
be given than the warm remem- 
brance in which he is held among 
these nomads. 

The journey was taken for 
the purpose of scientific observa- 
tions,as well as with missionary 
intent, though the latter object 
is less emphasized than the 
fornrer. ‘The information given 
is interesting as well as scien- 
tific, while the sidelights on 
Chinese etiquette are illuminat- 
ing. The route taken was 
mainly through the northern 
portion of Chihli province, with 
portions of Mongolia and Man- 
churia, and the title of this 
volume is therefore slightly mis- 
leading. ‘‘’Tramps Among the 
Mongols,’’ as the collected con- 
tributions to the North-China 
Daily News was called, of which 
the present book is a revised 
enlargement, was more nearly 
correct. And it might perhaps 
be suggested that the contents 
of the book would not have suf- 


fered from slight condeusation, © 


looking toward greater compact- 
ness and consequent usefulness. 
The illustrations are numerous 
and exceedingly good, adding 
enormously to the vivid descrip- 
tion of the life of a stranger in 
these regions. As the first 
edition of the book was reviewed 
in the RECORDER when it came 
out, it Is scarcely necessary to 
go into further detail, though 
we would again commend this 
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delightful contribution to the 
scanty store of literature con- 
cerning a comparatively 
known people. 


G. W. H. 


‘Edinburgh, an account and 
interpretation of the World Mission- 
ary Conference. By W. H. T. 
Gairdner. Published for the Com- 
mittee of the World Missionary 
Conference by Oliphant, Anderson 
and Ferrier. Price 2/6 net. 

This book might easily have 
been a dry book—giving as it 
does the gist of the Edinburgh 
Conference, but the author has 
given us a_ fascinating book, 
written with a graceful style 
that hides the hard work and 
careful thought that is not obvi- 
ous to the hurried reader. We 
wish it had been possible to re- 
produce for the RECORDER read- 
ers the daring couception and 
forceful lessons of the author’s 
vision of our planet. in space 
and to give illustrations of how 
the vivid style of the journalist 
is blended with the imagery of 
the poet and the fidelity to fact 
of the historian. 

In fourteen chapters Mr. 
Gairdner describes the lengthy 
and arduous preparations for the 
Conference, fixes our attention 
on the important features in the 
reports of the Commissions, en- 
ables us to hear the most telling 
points in the discussions, and 
indicates the facts and phases 
that had a vital relation to pre- — 
sent action and future fruits. 
He shows that the great Con- 
ference in its commissions, re- 
ports, discussions, and addresses, 
‘*resolved that the problem of 
missions is the problem of the 
Church’s faith in God, that the 
only solution ‘of the problem of 
missions is the sufficiency of God ” 

Even to those who are able to. 
obtain and have time to read 
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the invaluable nine-volume rec- 
ords of the Conference this 
special volume will have an illu- 
mination and inspiration. of its 
own. The readers will not fail to 
catch the fire and vigour of the 
Conference, neither will they be 
unresponsive to the occasional 
sparkle which helpfully pune- 
tuuted the sayings and doings of 
a necessarily serious gathering. 
Whilst the ‘‘ World history and 
the World mission’’ has taken 
a strong grip of the author and 
will remove the reader from 
the realm of parochialism, Mr. 
Gairdner is not oblivious to the 
charms of Edinburgh, and the 
spell of that beautiful and his- 
toric city, which has been cast 
upon him, will have its effect on 


his readers. 
G. M. 


Changing China. By the Rev. Lord 
William Gascoyne-Cecil. Assisted 
by Lady Florence Cecil. New York : 
D. Appleton & Company. Igto. 

Of the books of the year on 
China and things Chinese this 
should be given first place. 
Lord William Cecil has an aim in 
his book; he is the advocate of 
the United Universities edu- 
cational scheme for China. But 
in developing his thesis he has 
permitted himself no specious 
pleading. There is evidence of 
careful study of the present edu- 
cational work in China, both 
missionary and governmental. 
The whole modern sweep of 
things in this Empire, both 
social and political, has been 
viewed with sympathetic under- 
standing. We have here no 
cursory review, but a thought- 
ful and intelligent contribution 
to ‘‘the Chinese problem,’’ and 
every worker for the uplift of 
China, whether missionary or 
other, cannot but be helped and 
encouraged by this book. 
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The aythor’s plea for the 
retention of the Chinese stvle of 
architecture in new buildings, 
especially those for educational 
purposes, is rather amusing 
than convincing. That much 
is to be desired iu the way of 
improving missionary ‘‘ styles’’ 
in buildings (and non-missionary . 
as well) is beyond question ; the 
author should know, however, 
that unmodified Chinese archi- 
tecture, particularly in hospital 
plants and dwellings for for- 
eigners, has been thoroughly 
tried and found sadly wanting. 
The best plans are, perhaps, 
modifications of Chinese styles. 
Lord Cecil is deceived if he 
thinks the Chinese build as 
they do because -of love for 
‘* fresh air.’’ 

On page 308 the Arts College 
ot the Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity is referred to as ‘‘the 
British College at Weéilsien.’’ 
This is one of very few errors. 

Lord William and Lady Flor- 
ence Cecil visited China in 1907 
and.again in 1909. In these two 
visits the field to be studied was 
pretty thoroughly covered. The 
book has 342 pages and is well 
illustrated with sixteen full 
pages of photo-engravings. A 
rather unsatisfactory railway 
map of China is given as the 
frontispiece. In the preface the 
author acknowledges the help 
of a large number of residents 
in China, and their names (an 
imposing list) follow. The list 
of books consulted is hardly so 


impressive. | 
P. C. 


OVER AGAINST THE TREASURY ; OR, 
COMPANIONS OF THE PRESENT 
CuRIsT. By Courtenay H, Fenn. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1910. 


Dr. C. H. Fenn, of Peking, 
the author of this little book, 
calls it ‘‘ A Vision.’’ The book 
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is rightly named, and should 
prove most illumiuing and in- 
spiring to many readers. In a 
charming way the objections to 
modern missions are taken up 
and answered one by one. The 
book represents the awakening 
of a church to its missionary 
responsibility and opportunity 
through the inspired vision of 
the church's young pastor. The 
arguments are none the less 
forceful and compelling because 
put into the mouths of characters 
in the little story. Especially 
valuable is Dr. Fenn’s warning 
that a multiplicity of organiza- 
tions planning to do great things 
in future cannot take the place 
of actually doing the needed 
things now. 

One paragraph may prevent 
the uviversal use of this book 
by friends and promoters of mis- 
sious. The reference to the 
‘faith problem’’ (pp. 74, 75) 
adds nothing to the author’s 
main argument and prejudices 
the minds of a large number of 
Christian people who conscien- 
tiously hold to the faith mission 
system. But this is the only 
discordaut note in a word-song 
of great beauty. 

The book is clearly and at- 
tractively printed and bound in 
tinted covers. Many a mission- 
ary would do well to put it into 
the hands of such friends at 
home as are lukewarm on the 
subject of foreign missions. — 


Chinese Reader’s Manual. W. E. 
Mayers. The Presbyterian Mis- 
ston Press. $5. 


Mayers’ Reader’s Manual has 
been a classic ever since it was 
first issued. It has been out 


of print for some time, aud the 
Presbyteriau Mission Press has 
‘done students of Chinese a real 
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service by re-publishing it at the — 
low price noted above. The 
book is well printed on good 
paper, well bound, and a book to 
be desired to make one wise. 


& {%. Faith. By the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Durham. Translated by 
W.S. Moule. to cts. 


f #. Commentary on 
Hebrews. W.S. Moule, 20 cts. 
These two little booklets are 

published by the Trinity College 

Press, Ningpo. The style is 

clear and scholarly Wén-li, and 

the contents are sure to be help- 
ful to pastors, preachers and all 
who will carefully study them. — 


Is there not a Better Way? An anti- 
war manual, by Ellen Robinson. 


Applied Christianity and War, by 
Rowntree. 
These are useful anti-war 
pamphlets from the Friends 
Mission in Szechuen.. ‘' War is 
hell,’’ said General Sherwan. 
Every servant of the Prince of 
Peace is, and must be, ayainst 
war in any form. May our 
friends have good success in 
their anti-war campaign. 


Peace on Earth, 


- 


The Gospel of Mark in ‘“* Miao.”’ 


The script for this Gospel was 
prepared by the Rev S. Pollard — 
and the type was cast in London 
for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. One would judge that 
the language must be an easy 
one, for the characters all look 
verv much alike. All who love 
the Lord will wish good success 
to this little book. May it soon 
be a treasured possession of 
thousands of Miao Christians. 


Chinese Folklore Tales, by the Rev. 
J. MacGowan, D.D. MacMillan & 
Co, 3/-. 

This is not the only volume 
of folklore stories published by 
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‘Dr. MacGowan. Recently his 
‘* Lights and Shadows of Chinese 
Lile’’ appeared in the North- 
China Daily News and won 
unstinted praise from even 
hardened ‘‘Old China Hands,”’ 
The present daintily got up 
volume of stories gives a deeply 
interesting insight into the 
mind of the Chinese people and 
has this added virtue that the 
tales are well worth telling and 
are very well told. 


The North-China Tract So- 
ciety has sent us some fine 
cartoons illustrating the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 
The pictures are 21 by 31 inches ; 
they are drawn by Rev. Jen 
Ch‘ao-hai and are lithographed 
in brilliant colours. ‘These are 


in typical Chinese style and are . 


sure to be popular wherever 
used. first cartoon repre- 
sents the deputation pleading 
with Rehoboam to make the 
people’s heavy load lighter.. The 
delegates are all in Mandarin’s 
robes and the people are seen 
weeping in the background. 
The whole scene might well be 
taken for a representation of the 
National Assembly impeaching 
the Grand Council. Such a 
picture will make an impressive 
appeal to the Sunday School 
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scholars. ‘\ ‘The price is $1.25 
for one quarter (12 pictures). 
There are’ small duplicates of 
these large cartoons to be had. 
These have the golden text 
printed on the front and lesson 
notes on the reverse side. The 
cards are also in colours, and 
cost only three cents for the . 
quarter. Also 12 pictures. There 
is sure to be a ready sale for 
thesecards. Alsosome cartoons 
of Bible subjects by the same 
artist ;size 15 by r9inches. The 
illustration of Prov. xix. 26, 
‘* The son that causeth shame,”’ 
is a wild looking young man in 
a ‘‘djan lung,’’ evidently being 
done to death while his aged 
mother stands by weeping. 
There is realism and force in 
the drawings. 


FROM MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Practical Drawing, by T. S. Usher- 
wood, B. Sc., London, 


Histoire de Monsieur Blanc, 2/-. 


Fairy Tales. Hop of my Thumb. 


Puss in Boots. The White Cat. 
with Anglo-Chinese notes by Chao 
Shi-chi. 15 cts, 

These are quite as good as 
the other books published by 
this well-known firm and re- 
viewed from time to time in 
these pages. 


Alone with God.” 


W. Remfry Hunt writes from 
Wuhn :— 

‘*In connection with the offer 
of free distribution to our Chi- 
vess co-workers, whether in the 
pastoral, evangelistic or field of 
colportage, we are glad that the 
first edition ts exhausted, aud 


Missionary News. 


sorry that delay will be occasion- 
ed to the student-workers with 
our missionary colleagues. The 
SECOND EDITION is on the press, 
and will svon be ready for dis- 
tribution. It will be mailed 
free of cost to the names and 
addresses sent me, as soon as is 


possible. 
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Bao Memorial Hall, South Gate, 
Shanghai. 

Our Presbvterian friends re- 
cently dedicated the Bao Mem- 
orial Hall, which forms a wing 
of the Lowrie High 
South Gate, Shanghai. It is 
erected by the children of the 
Rev. Bao ‘Tsih-dzae, who was 
born in Ningpo in 1835 and died 
in Shanghai in 1895. He labor- 
ed for thirty-five years in Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu, and the 
Hall is a fitting memorial of his 
work, 


Anti-opium. 


We have received an appeal 
from the Chinese Christians in 
Chefoo, addressed to the people 
of Great Britain asking for the 
abrogation of the Opium Treaty. 
Surely the appeal of the Chinese 
will be listened to by Christian 
England. 


Famine ‘in Northern Anhui and 


Northern Kiangsu. 


The Central China Famine 
Relief Committee, which was 
formed in Shanghai, December 
12th, 1910, has been busy appeal- 
ing for funds for the severe 
famine now prevailing in the 
above regions. Letters from Dr. 
Cochran, Dr. Patterson, Dr. Jun- 
kin, Mr. Wade Bostick, Mr. 
Lobenstine, Dr. James B. Woods, 
and others, show that although 
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the famine is not so widespread 
as the famine of 1906-7, it will 
be more severe over the regions 
where it is now raging. Famine 
relief work has been started by 
the Committee at Suchien, Ko- 
yang, Mengchen, Pochou, Yao- 
wan, Pichou, Suining, and Hwai- 
yuen. Missionaries, Catholic and 
Protestant, in those regions vie 
with one another in offering 
their services. Appeals have 
been received from other points 
equally deserving help, but the 
Committee waits for funds. 
Churches and individuals have 
been sending in donations. The 
government is doing well, but 
their aid must be supplemented. 
The Honorary Secretary of the 
Committee is Dr. MacGillivray, 
and the Treasurer, Mr. S. K. 
Suzuki of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. 


--—~ 


Our Frontispiece. 


The photograph from which 
our frontispiece is reproduced 
was taken at the Commercial | 
Middle School, Peking, at the 
organization of the Chinese Na- 
tional Anti-Opium Society. The 
leaders of this movement are 
members of the Tsu Cheng 
Yuan. The president (first man 
sitting at left of front row) 
is Hon. Lin Ping-chang, grand- 
son of the Imperial Commissioner 
Lin, former Viceroy at Canton at 
the time of the Opium War. 


The Month. 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The correspondent of the NV.-C. D. 
News telegraphs from Peking. No- 
vember 15: ‘The members of the 
National Assembly are actively in- 
teresting themsélves in connection 
with the anti-opium movement. They 


have formed a National Suppression 
Association for the purpose of co- 
operating with the bodies in the 
provinces intent upon the suppres- 
sion of. the trade, and are appealing 
to Great Britain to order the instant 
prohibition of importation, They 
also wish to institute a more effective 
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suppression of smoking and planting 
in China, It is known. however, 
that China is favourable to the new 
agreement now being concluded, 
returns show that 
28,900 piculs of opium passed Ichang, 
downwards, this year.’’ 

On December 18 we learn that 
‘‘an Ediet states that the Grand 
Councillors have resigned en d/oc, on 
the plea that they are incapable of 
rectifying the country’s critical con- 
dition. The Throne, the Edict con- 
tinues recognizes that the Ministers 
are faithful and able. and their 
resignation is, therefore, not accepted, 
The National Assembly had sent a 
Memorial pointing out that the 
Grand Council was not a responsible 
body. This was a matter beyond the 
scope of the Assembly. The appoint- 
ment of officials, according to the 
laws of China, was a prerogative of 
the Throne. The inauguration of a 
Cabinet was also a matter for the 
Throne to decide; consequently the 
members of the Assembly should 
not interfere. The Memorial was 
rejected,’’ 

A later telegram of December 19 
says: “After a long discussion the 
National Assembly appointed a Com- 
mittee to draw up a fresh Memorial 
impeaching the Grand Councillors in- 
dividually, re-emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making the Council responsible 
to the people, and addiny that, unless 
its representations were regarded, the 
Assembly would disband. The 
speeches, which were quite unim- 
passioned, criticized the Prince Re- 
gent for the first time in the history 
of the Assemblr.”’ 

A telegram of January 10 says: 
“The National Assembly concluded 
its business this evening. The public 
adjournment will take place to-mor- 
row, when a Prince, probably Yu 
Lang, will represent the Throne.” 

The general impression is that while 
the Assembly's labours are only re- 
presented by the shortening of the 
period for the establishment of a 
Parliament and a half promise of a 
Cabinet, it has succeeded in altering 
public opinion tremendously by in- 
stilling in the people a sense of 

triotism and hope in regard to the 

estiny of China. 


IMPERIAL, DECREE OF NOVEMBER 4 
CONVENING PARLIAMENT. 


‘*The Throne is night and day in 
perturbation of mind in its anxiety 
to avert and save. The only course 
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is quickly to proceed to Constitution- 
al Government in order to bring 
about an improvement daily progres- 
sive. No need for the High Ministers 
and the people to bey and pray. We 
ourselves have arrived at this con- 
clusion, Yet do We fear that the 
popular intelligence is still not entire- 
ly opened out; nor the monetary re- 
sources sufficient to cover the require- 
ments. If measures are taken too 
rapidly then perhaps there is ground 
for a fear that the desire for dispatch 
will eventuate in nothing attained, 
Consequently the only course was to 
examine the pros and the cons of 
popular sentiment onl then would 
the Throne decide for or against, It is 
evident now that the prayers of the 
representatives of the — proceed 
from extreme sincerity. The major- 
ity of the Ministers and Officers of 
the Metropolis and the Provinces are 
in favour of quickly proceeding ; the 
feelings of the people have burst forth 
and the views of the multitude are at 
one. The representatives must as- 
sured'y have a grasp of the public 
duties for which the ple should 
be responsible. The Throne should 
examine and ascertain the wishes of 
the officials and the people and cor- 
respond with the public view of what 
is good or bad. 

Before assembling the Parliament 
the principal preparations must first 
be made. The matter is of such great 
weight and the issues involved are so 
numerous that this cannot be brought 
to a conclusion in less than one or 
two vears. 

It is accordingly commanded that 
the date originally fixed for the estab- 
lishment of the Parliament be changed 
to the sth year of Hsuan Tung, 
namely, 1913.” 


THE PLAGUE. 


The plague, in a pneumonic form, 
has broken out with great virulence 
in Manchuria. B. lL. Putnam Weale 
writes as follows from Changchun, 
January 14: ‘‘ The symptoms are, 
I am told, as follows: The lungs get 
affected, the patient begins to cough 
and starts spitting blood, the lun 
break up, the patient turns black in 
the face and the end soon comes. 
The germ enters the body through 
the mouth, and all doctors, attendants, 
guards, etc., wear disinfected mouth 
and nose guards. The percentage of 
recoveries is practically m#/, 

Latest advices inform us that 3rd 
class passenger tickets are no longer 
issued by the S. M, R. at Changchun, 
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and all ist and 2nd class passengers 
going south from Changchun are first 
examined by a Japanese doctor.’’ 

Chinese reports state that owing to 
the plague having extended to Tien- 
tsin, sanitary precautions are being 
taken at Peking, and orders for the 
destruction of rats have been issued 
by the Ministry for the Interior. 

A Féngtien telegram reports that 
in North Manchuria, and in Kuan- 
chéngtze, Mukden and Tairen, deaths 
from plague increase daily in number, 


-and that corpses are to be seen lving 


everywhere. An exodus of the gen- 
try and the wealthy has left these 
places in a desolate condition, 


[February, 1944 


A telegram from Chefoo, January 
20, says 

**The port has been declared in- 
fected with plague. The disease is 
spreading at Chefoo, and so far there 
have been twenty deaths,” 


FAMINE IN KAST-CENTRAL CHINA, 


The low-lying plains of Anhui and 
Kiangsn, standing as they do but a 
few feet above sea level, are particu- 
larly liable to devastation by flood. 
The widespread and serious nature 
of the famine which results from re- 
cent floods, and the appeals for help 
being made, will be found in another 
column. 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


AT Tengchowfu, Shantung, November 
4th, to Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Tur- 
NER, S B. C., a daughter (Bonnie 
Mary.) 


AT. Chungking, 13th December, to 


Rev. and Mrs. B. F. LAWRENCE, 
M. E. M., a daughter. 
Ar Chungking, 19th December, to 
Rev. and Mrs. C. F, Rapr, M. E. M., 
a son. 
AT Peking, 8th January, to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. J. MULLOWNEY, M. E. M., 
a son. 
DEATHS. 


AT Chungking, December 13th, Lucy 
Woon, the beloved wife of Rev. 
B. F. LAWRENCE, M. E. M. 

AT Chinkiang, December 13th, WIL- 
LIAM EVELYN CROCKER, Jr., son 
of Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Crocker, 
aged two years and two mouths, © 

At Hankow, January 7th, 
CONSTANCE, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. O. GUDAL, Am. 
Lutheran Mission, aged 2 years, 3 
months and 15 days. Tuberculous 
meningitis. 

AT Yingchowfu, January 17th, Mrs. 
H.S. Fexcuson, C. 1, M. | 

MARRIAGE. 

AT Shanghai, December 22nd., Mr. J. 
M. Munro to Miss H. E. K. 
REIktkE, C. I. M, 


ARRIVALS. 


December 30, Misses L. CARLYLE 
E. S. CrouGnH (ret,), from Eng- 
land, C. I. M, 

January 3rd, Mrs. Grorer Kine 
(ret.), Dr. GEORGE KiNG, Mr. F. E. 
SHINDLKR (ret.) and Miss N. L. 
FREDRICKSSON, all C. I. M., from 
England; Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
WHEELER and child, C. P. M. 

January 7th, Rev. G. TONNER (ret.), 
Misses DixnA RUHNRBORKG and IDA 
Niisson, for Swedish Miss. Society ; 
Miss MAT. PiRsson, for Swedish 
Bapt. Mission. 

January 18th, Miss BRaAUNEF, S. 
Chihli Mission. 

- Jauuary 20th, Miss ALick HENRY 
(ret.), from Australia. 


DEPARTURES. 


January 3rd, Mr. H, F. Rrpiky, C. 
I. M., for India and England. 

January 5th, Miss CLARA E. M&r- 
RILI, and Miss B. HAnN- 
SINGER, M. E. M., for U.S. A. 

January 7th, Miss SLAPP (uncon- 
nected), to Europe. 

January 8th, Mrs. RIDLEY and 2 
children, and Mr.R. W. KENNetTr® and 
3 children, all C. I. M., for England. 

January 17th, Rev. and Mrs. Straus 
and child, A. B. C. F. M.; Misses L. 
NorDEN, A. JENSEN and T. JOHNSON, 
C. I. M., for North America. 

January 18th, Miss R. JuUROLMAN, 
A. P. M., South, for U. S. A. 
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